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A GREEN LIGHT FOR CHANGE 


The Secretary’s June 27 talk 
to the 119th Junior Officer class 
will no doubt have many wondering 
what will happen now in a personnel 
system which touches each of your 
lives and careers so closely and 
which has, over the years, often been 
seen as a movable feast with a 
very spotty menu. 

With this letter, I hope we might 
begin a dialogue concerning some 
of the objectives and programs 
which form the Secretary’s vision 
for the future of the Department’s 
greatest resource—its people. 

At the heart of the matter 
is the creation of an institutional 
means for investing our wealth 
wisely by having the right people 
in the right place at the right time, 
while we strengthen the human 
institution through equitable and 
effective methods of recruitment, 
career development and advance- 
ment. 

The Priorities Policy Group, whose 
charter the Secretary has set forth, 
will serve to strengthen the tie 
between our nation’s foreign policy 
objectives and the resources we 
devote to meeting them. 

The programs the Secretary has 
announced will not seem revolution- 
ary. But they afford the opportunity 
for revitalizing our institution if we 
but seize upon it. Let me emphasize 
here that we are speaking of a 
corps of foreign affairs professionals 
which includes all those in the 
service of the Secretary of State, 
whether FSO, FSR, FSS or GS. 

Central to any personnel system, 
particularly one in which mobility 
and dynamic change are elemental, 
is the assignment process. To the 
individual, it involves what he 
does and, with many of us, where he 
does it and where he and his family 
will spend some years of their lives. 

It may affect his advancement, 
possibly directly. For the institution, 
it vitally affects the performance 


of its mission. Yet for years, we have 
lacked an orderly means of serv- 
ing either the individual or the 
institution, of bringing the interests 

of the two together at a high level 
of satisfaction. We have often failed 
to give adequate weight to the 
legitimate concerns or preferences 

of the individual, either through 
lack of communication or through 
failure to insure equity or impar- 
tiality in selection. We have seen 
assignments made within separate 
systems, almost as though we existed 
as a group of services rather than 
one. This meant both that choices 
were often made only from among 
those known to the bureau or to the 
Ambassador, and that it was diffi- 

cult to move to a new area. Such 

a system, as the Secretary said, is 
“neither rational nor service-wide 

in its approach.” 

We are now mandated to estab- 
lish a more open, centrally directed 
assignment process. In an open process 
there must be open communication 
and there must be open competition 
for opportunities and for skills. 

In the past, and even now, commu- 
nication is flawed by the lack of 
means for providing each of us with 
accurate, timely information of forth- 
coming vacancies. As a result, ex- 
pressions of assignment preference are 
often unrealistic or incomplete and 
both the individual and the career 
counselor or assignment officer work 
at a disadvantage. 

To remedy this, we are now ar- 
ranging early worldwide distribution 
of complete, up-to-date lists of 
positions scheduled to be vacated in 
coming months. Available to all in- 
dividuals abroad and in Washington, 
they will provide a basis for informed 
expressions of assignment preference. 

For those in the Department’s 
Civil Service, we are similarly 
opening the assignment process by 
expanded posting of departmental 
vacancies in the merit promotion 
program so that all those qualified 
and interested can compete. 

A centrally directed assignment 
process must mean that assignment 
decisions will be made with a view 
to service-wide considerations, This 
is crucial if we are, in fact, to bring 
our human resources fully to bear on 
the pursuit of our priority policy 
objectives, and is essential if we are 
to give effect to the work of the 
Priorities Policy Group. It does not. 
however, mean—and I cannot em- 
phasize this too much—that we in 
Personnel will not continue to work 
very closely with our colleagues in 
the Department and abroad who 


share responsibility for meeting our 
foreign policy objectives. 

There is no monopoly on wisdom 
and, while we in Personnel are 
working to improve our data on 
the nature and requirements of posi- 
tions which our people must fill, we 
recognize that bureaus and Ambassa- 
dors are closest to the demands 
which their staffs must meet. We 
are, thus, determined to work in close 
consultation to see that, in fact, 
the assignment system gets the right 
person to the right place at the right 
time. In the final analysis, however, 
if the process is to be rational and 
if it is to serve the interests of the 
individual and the institution in a 
coherent fashion, responsibility must 
lie at a place in that institution 
where these can be weighed and bal- 
anced in a total perspective. 

As you and we find out whether 
we do our work wisely, we will not 
only need the wise and willing 
counsel of posts and bureaus. We 
will also require your understanding 
that the corollary to openness is 
discipline. If the service is itself 
informed and informs us, and if we 
are to meet our responsibility to our 
masters—you and the President— 
we must be able to count on the 
professionalism of all of you to apply 
your skills where they are needed. 

Realistic aspirations are essential to 
an open assignment process. We know 
from experience that there is a high 
correlation between wish and possi- 
bility in the service, and this should 
increase with increased openness. But 
we cannot pitch all strikes. We will, 
where service needs must override in- 
dividual preference, seek to assure 
professional satisfaction, and, at the 
same time, equity in carrying the 
burden of difficult duty. 

In the short months since taking 
up these duties, I have been greatly 
troubled by a sense that Personnel 
does not have the kind of trust by 
those it serves which our institution 
and our mission require. As we in 
Personnel move ahead with new pro- 
grams, we recognize and accept that 
we have a commitment to equity and 
service to the nation. Since I believe 
you share that commitment, I am 
confident that we can work in 
trust and confidence. In that spirit 
we will undertake consultations with 
AFSA and will listen to what you 
have to say individually as well as 
collectively. 
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SECRETARY KISSINGER ON— 


Strengthening the Department of State 


On June 27, Secretary Kissinger 
welcomed the 119th Foreign Service 
Officer Class. In his remarks, he an- 
nounced the formation of a new Pri- 
orities Policy Group to link decisions 
on resource allocation to the broader 
considerations of foreign policy. He 
also announced several changes in per- 
sonnel policy to improve the recruit- 
ment, evaluation, assignment, and 
career development of the Depart- 
ment’s professional service. His re- 
marks follow: 


I have come here today to congrat- 
ulate you on your choice of career, 
and the Department of State for its 
wisdom in selecting you. It will be, I 
know, the beginning of a long and 
fruitful association. 

Six years of experience in Wash- 
ington have convinced me that you 
are joining the most able, the most 
dedicated group of professionals with 
whom it has been my privilege to be 
associated. You are joining an insti- 
tution with a great tradition—and 
tradition, even today, is not some- 
thing lightly to be put aside. This 
Department and the people in it have, 
you will find, a unique sense of pride 
in their purpose, and a deep sense of 
dedication to the national interest. 

But with all these qualities, one of 
the tests of any profession or institu- 
tion is its ability to overcome the ten- 
dency to fight new problems with out- 
moded concepts and an_ obsolete 
structure. 

Some of the functions of diplomacy 
have not changed over the centuries. 
The representation of our country’s 
interests abroad remains at the heart 
of your profession. But in today’s in- 
terdependent world the scope of di- 
plomacy has broadened dramatically, 
and continues to do so every year. 
In the contemporary world, as never 
before, events and policies in one 
country have unprecedented effect on 
the lives of millions elsewhere around 
the globe. 

It is not enough in today’s world 
for the Foreign Service to report on 
foreign developments and their rela- 
tionship to our national interests. 
That, important as it is, is a passive 
function. Today what is needed is a 
Foreign Service that understands our 
goals as a nation, is capable of formu- 
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lating a strategy for reaching those 
goals, and possesses the tactical skill 
necessary to implement that strategy. 

At home, as well, the context of 
diplomacy has changed. No longer is 
it the esoteric art of an elite separated 
from the people and the political 
process it serves, Today the Congress 
has a decisive role to play in the for- 
mulation and execution of our foreign 
policy; today the American people 
must be convinced of the wisdom of 
the course we espouse. In a speech I 
gave shortly before becoming Secre- 
tary of State, I said that no foreign 
policy could survive in a democracy 
if it were born in the minds of a few 
and carried in the hearts of none. I 
believe that today even more deeply 
than I did two years ago. 

In short, while the objectives of 
diplomacy may not have changed, its 
scope most certainly has. And so have 
the responsibilities of the Department 
of State. In a time of massive and 
continuous change, this Department 
must, as a matter of course, constant- 
ly reexamine the assumptions it has 
made, the strategies it has espoused, 
and the objectives it seeks to serve. 

What is the purpose of the Depart- 
ment? In its broadest sense, it is to 
preserve the peace, the security, and 
the well-being of the United States 
and—since America cannot live in 
isolation—to contribute to just inter- 
national arrangements for all man- 
kind. It is to bring to the formulation 
and execution of our foreign policy a 
vision of the future and a sense of 
direction. 

This concept of the Department’s 
role defines the focus of our work. 
The crucial test of the Department’s 
relevance will lie in our sense of 
history and historic perspective. And 
it will lie in our ability to integrate 
and to synthesize the national interests 
of the United States, the global con- 
cerns that affect it, the tactical issues 
of the moment, and the _ isolated 
events of the day into a conceptual 
whole which gives meaning to events 
and purpose to our decisions. If the 
Department of State serves the Presi- 
dent with these qualities it will stand 
at the center of the foreign policy 
process, not because an organization 
chart says it should, but because its 
courage, its intellectual strength, and 


its strategic grasp have put it there. 

What you are entering today is not 
the Foreign Service of the State De- 
partment, but the Foreign Service of 
the United States. Foreign Service 
officers should not think that their 
natural base is overseas, with Wash- 
ington tours the painful interruption 
in an otherwise interesting career. 
They should look forward to Wash- 
ington assignments and cultivate the 
skills necessary for such work. In the 
field where our principal purpose is 
the execution of foreign policy, com- 
promise and negotiation are the nat- 
ural tools of diplomacy. But in Wash- 
ington, where it is the formulation 
of foreign policy that should most 
concern us, our purpose must often 
be an unrelenting drive to clarify 
purposes and discover alternatives, so 
that the policy maker will know the 
depth and dimension of the issues he 
has before him for decision. 

After nearly two years in this De- 
partment I am convinced that the 
dedication and native ability of the 
Foreign Service mark it as a unique 
and great institution. Individually we 
are professionally as good as the best 
the country has to offer. But the 
product of our collective effort is 
sometimes less than the sum of our 
individual abilities. 

I, like every Secretary of State 
before me, hope that when I take 
my leave this Department will be a 
more effective instrument than when 
I came. I want the Foreign Service 
and the Department to have a better 
appreciation of their own value and 
worth; I want them to be less con- 
cerned with status and more concerned 
with substance. I believe we have al- 
ready made great strides: 

™@ The principle of putting the 
ablest where their talents can best be 
used is well established, as demon- 
strated by the number of Ambassa- 
dors and Assistant Secretaries ap- 
pointed solely on the basis of merit 
and without regard to age or rank. 
We have shown that even an FSO-4 
can have an Ambassador’s baton in 
his knapsack. 

@ We have reformed the assign- 
ment process that allowed, or forced, 
an officer to return to the same geo- 
graphic area repeatedly. As a result, 
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Foreign Service officers are gaining a 
broader perspective and a deeper 
sense of the range and complexity of 
the challenges we face as a nation. 


™@ We have moved to compensate 
for the rigidities of specialization by 
encouraging officers to take assign- 
ments outside their area of functional 
expertise. While I recognize that the 
establishment of the cone system was 
in response to the need for greater 
emphasis on specialization, we must 
not permit compartmentalization to 
deter us from providing the breadth 
of experience necessary for positions 
of high responsibility. 

@ Our analytical and conceptual 
capabilities have been greatly en- 
hanced by giving the Policy Planning 
Staff a central position in the organi- 
zation, and by staffing it with the 
best available talent. The Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research, too, has 
been brought into a dynamic and inti- 
mate relationship with policy making 
and policy makers. 

These steps were primarily designed 
to improve the Department’s product 
by focusing greater attention on a 
precise definition of our mission, and 
by encouraging a more analytical, 
more strategic approach to the issues 
of foreign policy. This is the essential 
first phase of institutionalization. Now 
it is time to turn our attention to the 
development of a Departmental 
structure that is more responsive both 
to the needs of its members and the 
demands of an increasingly interde- 
pendent world. 


RESOURCE ALLOCATION 


Our first and most critical task is 
to find a more effective means than 
we now possess to link resources and 
policy objectives. Over the years— 
and especially over the past decade— 
our policy priorities have undergone 
substantial change. Yet our resources 
—people and money—have, because 
of institutional inflexibility, remained 
focused on the familiar problems of 
the past. 

The Department lacks an effective 
system for addressing or deciding pri- 
orities among areas or specialities. 
What is needed, therefore, is a new 
approach—a mechanism for coordinat- 
ing resources and goals, and for re- 
programming existing resources from 
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less important functions to areas that 
deserve priority attention. 

I have therefore recently established 
a Priorities Policy Group whose prin- 
cipal task will be to provide the mech- 
anism for linking decisions on resource 
allocation to the broader considera- 
tions of foreign policy. 

The group will have the following 
functions: 

@ It will play the central role in 
formulating the Department’s annual 
budget; 

® it will review the present alloca- 


@ @,e e 
Priorities Policy 

The new Priorities Policy Group, 
which was established by Secretary 
Kissinger on June 27, is shown at 
its second meeting. 

Left to right are John M. 
Thomas, Assistant Secretary for 
Administration; Carol C. Laise, 
Director General of the Foreign 
Service; Earl D. Sohm, Director 
of Management Operations; Law- 
rence S. Eagleburger, Deputy Un- 
der Secretary for Management, 
Chairman; William E. Schaufele, 
Inspector General of the Foreign 
Service; Samuel W. Lewis, acting 
for Winston Lord, Director of the 
Policy Planning Staff; and Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt, Counselor of the De- 
partment. 

The Priorities Policy Group will 
provide the mechanism for linking 
decisions on resource allocation to 
the broader considerations of for- 
eign policy, Secretary Kissinger 
said. 

The group also will have the 
“central role” in formulating the 
Department’s annual budget, re- 
viewing existing resource alloca- 
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tion of all positions on a regular basis; 

@ it will examine all significant re- 
quests for additional resources, both 
in Washington and overseas; 

@ it will employ whatever instru- 
ments it deems necessary—including 
expanded use of the Foreign Service 
Inspection Corps~-to identify and 
correct the inefficient use of our re- 
sources. 

The Group will be headed by the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Manage- 
ment, and will include as members 


—continued 


roup Begins Task 


tions, and examining future re- 
quests for resources. 

In its two meetings to date, the 
PPG has considered requests in the 
field of energy research and de- 
velopment, requirements for im- 
plementing the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act, additional staff for the 
Protective Security Force and for 
the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Office as well as the latter’s 
functions and procedures. 

In accordance with the Secre- 
tary’s mandate, the PPG will short- 
ly begin to review allocations of 
FY-76 budget appropriations. 

As part of a comprehensive re- 
view of resource allocations, all 
bureaus have been asked to iden- 
tify their lowest personnel require- 
ments and to comment on why 
long-vacant positions have not been 
filled. 

The PPG seeks to make the De- 
partment more flexible, and a 
more effective instrument in meet- 
ing national policy objectives, offi- 
cials point out. 





. the dedication and native ability of the Foreign Service 
mark it as a unique and great institution. Individually we 
are professionally as good as the best the country has to 
offer. But the product of our collective effort is sometimes 
less than the sum of our individual abilities.”’ 


the Director of the Policy Planning 
Staff, the Director General, the In- 
spector General, the Counselor, the 
Assistant Secretary for Administra- 
tion, and the Director of Management 
Operations. 

I have directed the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Management to use this 
new mechanism to bring our budget 
process under central management 
control. This will mean change in 
some of our current budgetary prac- 
tices, and a reduction in the degree 
of autonomy the Bureaus now enjoy 
in the management of their funds. 
But it will also mean that the Depart- 
ment, as a whole, will have an impor- 
tant new capacity to bring its resour- 
ces into relationship with its problems. 


PERSONNEL 


Our greatest resource in this De- 
partment is people. How well we 
serve the national interest will depend 
on the kinds of people we recruit, how 
well we train them, how demanding 
we are of superior performance, and 
how well we reward those who per- 
form with excellence. And so, in con- 
sultation with the American Foreign 
Service Association as appropriate, I 
am directing new departures to im- 
prove the recruitment, evaluation, as- 
signment, and career development of 
our professional service. 


Recruitment 


Our country has every right to ex- 
pect a corps of foreign affairs pro- 
fessionals which is expert in politics, 
econemics, science, the oceans, mili- 
tary strategy and other disciplines. 
These people must be capable of draw- 
ing together the widely divergent in- 
terests of our society and government, 
synthesizing this array of forces, tap- 
ping available expertise in and outside 
of government, and advising our po- 
litical leadership on how best to 
pursue our national objectives. 

In the area of recruitment our ma- 
jor problem rests in the need for a 
clearer definition of our requirements, 
and the need for systematic standards 
for appointment. I have therefore in- 
structed the Director General: 

—First, to adjust examination 
standards for FSO’s to relate our se- 
lection more closely to our needs, 
without at the same time forcing the 
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officer to chose a specialty even before 
he has begun his career. I personally 
am doubtful that either the Depart- 
ment or the individual concern is well 
served by a system that requires the 
selection of a functional cone at the 
time of examination. 

—Second, to define and develop 
exacting standards and procedures for 
recruiting professionals outside the 
Foreign Service Officer Corps. With 
the right training and experience For- 
eign Service officers will be able to 
perform many of the tasks requiring 
both expertise and specialization. But 
there will be a continuing need for 
highly expert, specialized professional 
talent which cannot necessarily be 
found in a closed career system. The 
Department must be free to hire the 
best talent our society can offer, and 
to guarantee those it hires fair treat- 
ment and adequate reward. The ca- 
reer system, on the other hand, has a 
right to expect that the Department 
will not abuse its right to hire and 
promote outside the career service as 
a device for circumventing the system. 

—-Third, to institute a program 
aimed at recruiting top-quality wom- 
en and representatives of minority 
groups. Our record as an equal op- 
portunity employer must be improved; 
I intend to see that it is. 


Evaluation 


Virtually everyone agrees that our 
system of performance evaluation is 
badly in need of improvement. Regu- 
lar efficiency reports will continue to 
be essential in identifying those officers 
deserving of promotion. But there has 
been a growing tendency for rating 
officers to avoid the hard and criti- 
cal judgments that an effective merit 
system requires. We need to place 
more emphasis on effective methods 
for evaluating officers at critical points 
in their careers. We have, for some 
time now, experimented with the con- 
cept of a junior “threshold”—a sys- 
tem that would permit the Depart- 
ment stringently to examine a junior 
officer’s performance, abilities and 
potential for growth before any final 
decision to promote him to the in- 
termediate ranks. It is now time to 
move from the experimental stage to 
implementation of this threshold con- 
cept as an integral part of the career 


process. I have instructed the Director 
General to take the steps necessary to 
accomplish this. I have also asked her 
to develop for my early consideration 
plans for the institution of a senior 
threshold which would apply to offi- 
cers about to enter the executive levels 
of the Foreign Service. 


Assignments 


Central to the quality of our ser- 
vice is the assignment process. The 
system today is too decentralized— 
too much characterized by bargaining 
between bureaus. It is neither ration- 
al nor service-wide in its approach. 
In order to correct this weakness, I 
have instructed the Director General 
to establish a more open, centrally 
directed assignment process. While 
the new procedures will take into ac- 
count the legitimate interests of the 
individual, the bureaus, and the posts 
abroad, they can only be fair and 
orderly if they drastically limit the 
right of an Assistant Secretary or Am- 
bassador to veto assignments, and if 
it is clear that every member of the 
Service must accept an assignment 
once made. 


Professional Development 


As in all other professional fields 
today, the range and complexity of 
foreign affairs issues are heavily af- 
fected by the expanding horizons of 
knowledge and technology. If the pro- 
fessional service is to provide relevant 
leadership in a wide range of techni- 
cal subjects, it must be intellectually 
equipped, as a part of the career pro- 
cess, to take these complexities into 
account in framing foreign policy. 
But our present training programs 
—except in the field of languages, 
where we have an outstanding pro- 
gram—vary widely in quality and rele- 
vance. 

As a first step toward correcting 
this situation, I have ordered the 
establishment of a Board of Profes- 
sional Development. It will have the 
following functions: 


—Formulate a comprehensive train- 
ing program. 

—To oversee its implementation. 

—To assure that changes in that 
policy are made as the needs of the 
Department change. 
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—To correct current failings in the 
system. 

It will also have oversight responsi- 
bility for details to other agencies and 
branches of government, and assign- 
ments to universities. 

The members of this Board will be 
the Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management, the Director General 
of the Foreign Service, the Director 
of the Foreign Service Institute, and 
other senior officers of the Depart- 
ment on a rotating basis. The Board 
should, from its inception, seek ad- 
vice from universities, business, and 
other appropriate institutions with 
experience in advanced training tech- 
niques. 

The Department must also give 
greater attention to other forms of 
professional development. I have, for 
example, instructed that an expanded 
Junior Officer Rotational Training 
Program be established. This Pro- 
gram will give more entering officers 
on-the-job experience during their 
first assignment in all of the principal 
areas of Foreign Service work—ad- 
ministration, and consular, economic 
and political affairs. I would hope 
that we can have this program estab- 
lished in time for at least some of 
you to take part in it. 

We also need to redress our neglect 
of training in such areas as administra- 
tion and for those most critically im- 
portant people—our secretaries. I have 
directed that these areas be given 
priority attention. 

Finally, details to other agencies, 
assignments to state and local govern- 
ments, and to the Congress will be 
substantially expanded. In this regard, 
I welcome the recent efforts in Con- 
gress to make it possible for the De- 
partment to detail a greater number 
of its officers to the Congress, and to 
state and local governments through- 
out the country. Such assignments 
weuld offer enviable experience and 
should, in some cases, provide excel- 
lent managerial training. And most 
important now that foreign and do- 
mestic policies are virtually inseparable 
—these assignments will make us 
more sensitive to the values, interests 
and priorities of the country we repre- 
sent. 

In order to relate all these forms 
of professional development to the 
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key steps in an officer’s career, I have 
asked the Director General to make 
a year of training or a special detail 
outside the Department a part of the 
threshold process. Such assignments 
should be looked upon as at least as 
important to an officer’s career as an 
assignment to a bureau or a post 
abroad. 


Conclusion 


Ladies and gentlemen, I recognize 
that some of the institutional changes 
I have announced today may not, at 
least at first, meet with universal popu- 
larity. Reforms seldom do. But I am 
convinced that they will, over time, 
be seen as a creative strengthening 
of the Department and the Foreign 
Service, and that they will mean a 


PERSONNEL HIGHLIGHTS 


Recruitment 

Relate examination standards to 
needs and eliminate cone 
selection at time of exami- 
nation 

Develop standards and proce- 
dures for recruiting non-FSO 
professionals 

Recruit more women and 
minority group members 

Evaluation 

Implement the junior threshold 
concept 

Institute a senior threshold 

Assignments 

Establish a more open, centrally 
directed process 

Limit the right of vetoes 

Professional development 

Establish a Board of Professional 
Development to formulate 
and oversee comprehensive 
training programs 

Expand the junior officer rota- 
tional training program 

Redress neglect of training in 
administration and for 
secretaries 

Expand details to other agencies, 
and assignments to State and 
local governments and to 
the Congress 

Include a year of training or a 
detail outside the Department 
in the threshold process. 


more challenging and exciting career 
for all of you. Yet, in the last analy- 
sis, it will be the mutual sense of re- 
sponsibility and obligation that you 
feel for the Department of State and 
that the Department feels toward you 
that will be important. As you go on 
in your careers, it will be the Depart- 
ment’s responsibility, as well as your 
own, to encourage the fresh approach, 
the new initiative; it will be the De- 
partment’s obligation to permit you 
to argue what you believe deeply, how- 
ever unorthodox, and to question old 
assumptions. 

But the reverse side of that coin is 
that you have an obligation to sup- 
port decisions once made. “Loyalty” 
has become an archaic term, but ulti- 
mately it means professional self-dis- 
cipline, and as such is the pride and 
strength of any professional service 
and a prerequisite to its self-respect. 

If, over the many years ahead, you 
and the Department can maintain a 
mutual sense of esteem and devotion 
because each has met its obligation 
to the other, and both have fulfilled 
their duty to the nation, you will have 
achieved such a standard of excellence 
that the question of which agency is 
the President’s principal tool in the 
conduct of American foreign policy 
will not need to be asked. You and 
your colleagues will already have given 
the answer. 

But having a central place in the 
policy process is only a means to an 
end. Your ultimate objective must be 
to serve your country with all your 
heart and mind, no matter how oner- 
ous the task, no matter how difficult 
your position. Your job, as junior 
officers no less than when you reach 
the senior levels, will often require 
undramatic, perserving, laborious ef- 
fort. But if you do your best, I be- 
lieve you will always find it exhila- 
rating. 

I know that I speak for the Direc- 
tor General and all your other col- 
leagues here in the Department and 
abroad when I extend to you best 
wishes for a long and productive ca- 
reer. You stand at the threshold of 
an exciting time, in a world poised 
between great danger and unprece- 
dented promise. Whether we succumb 
to the dangers or realize the promise 


will, in large measure, depend on you. 
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A New Look in the Lobby 


Large colorful graphics and comfortable waiting areas 
for visitors have enlivened the Department’s 
diplomatic lobby. 

Acting on a comment by Secretary Kissinger that 
something be done to make the lobby more attractive, 
an informal group from the General Services Division, 
Audio-Visual Services Division, and the office of the 

i Deputy Assistant Secretary for Operations drew up 
plans for the remodeling. 

Artworks were acquired by the Art in the Embassies 
Program which borrows works from museums and 
galleries. The works include the large bronze sculpture 
shown at left by Bernard Rosenthal, entitled Mountains 
No. 1, and 20 silk screen prints by noted American 
artists. The one shown above is by Alfred Jensen. 

(Photos by Walter Booze, OPR/VS.) 
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CS Annuities Will Rise 5.1 Percent; 
Increase for FS Annuitants Also Triggered 


A 5.1 percent cost-of-living increase 
in Civil Service annuities will go into 
effect on August 1. And, if prices re- 
main at current levels or go higher, 
Foreign Service annuities will increase 
at least 4.2 percent on October 1. 

The increase in Civil Service annu- 
ities was “triggered” when the Con- 
sumer Price Index (CPI) exceeded 
by 3 percent the base CPI established 
in October 1974 (153.0) and held 
for three consecutive months: March 
(157.8), April (158.6), and May 
(159.3). The amount of the annuity 
increase is based on the highest per- 
centage increase over the base CPI 
during the consecutive three-month 
period plus an additional 1 percent 
authorized by law in October 1969. 

This cost-of-living increase will af- 
fect employees under the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement System, retiring on an 
immediate (NOT DEFERRED) annuity 
as shown in the following two situa- 
tions: 


SiruaTion I—Immediate annuity 
commencing on or before August 1. 

The annuity payable will be the 
larger of (1) the amount of actual 
earned annuity as of the day imme- 
diately before the commencing date 
of annuity or (2) the amount that 
would have been payable based on 
the total service and high-three aver- 
age salary that existed on December 
31, 1974, plus the 7.3 cost-of-living 
increase effective January 1, 1975. 
This annuity would then be increased 
by the 5.1 percent cost-of-living in- 
crease effective August 1. 


Siruation II—Immediate annuity 
commencing August 2 or later. 

The annuity payable will be the 
larger of (1) the amount of actual 
earned annuity as of the day imme- 
diately before the commencing date 
of annuity or (2) the amount that 
would have been payable based on the 
total service and high-three average 
salary that existed on July 31, 1975, 
plus the 5.1 percent cost-of-living in- 
crease effective August 1. 

In pending disability retirement 
cases, applicants may request agen- 
cies to place them on leave without 
pay beginning not later than August 
1 to qualify for annuity computation 
under Situation I above. If the dis- 
ability applicant is in pay status on or 
after August 1, the annuity, if al- 
lowed, would be computed as in Situ- 
ation II above. If the disability re- 
tirement is disallowed, sick or annual 
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leave with pay may be substituted ret- 
roactively for the leave without pay. 
If the claim is allowed, accumulated 
annual leave will be payable in a 
lump-sum. Sick leave will be allowed 
in the computation of the annuity 
rate. 

Foreign Service annuities will be 
increased by at least 4.2 percent on 
October 1, if the Consumer Price In- 
dex (CPI) remains at or above the 
present level. Final figures will not be 
available until August 22. 

The latest Consumer Price Index 
was 3.2 percent above 154.3, the cur- 
rent Foreign Service base figure es- 
tablished in November 1974. 

If the present CPI remains at or 
above 159.3 through July, a Foreign 
Service annuity increase of at least 
4.2 percent will go into effect Octo- 
ber 1. 

The increase would amount to the 
percentage rise between the base level 
and that for May, June, and July, 
whichever is the highest—plus an ad- 
ditional one percent. 

Thus the Foreign Service annuity 
increase will be at least 3.2 percent, 
plus the additional one percent, for 
a total of at least 4.2 percent. 

To receive this anticipated increase, 
a participant in the Foreign Service 


Retirement and Disability System 
must be separated no later than Sep- 
tember 30 and must be eligible for 
annuity beginning on or before Oc- 
tober 1. 

In the case of application for dis- 
ability retirement, special instructions 
will be issued to the participant with 
regard to the date he or she must 
enter a non-pay status. 

Participants with the following 
combinations of age and service are 
eligible for an immediate annuity un- 
der the Foreign Service Retirement 
System : - 

1. Any participant age 50 (by Sep- 
tember 30) or older with 20 years of 
creditable service. 

2. Any AID participant who was 
age 57 or over on January 1, 1975; 
the 20-year service requirement is not 
applicable. (This provision does not 
apply to AID participants who reach 
age 57 after January 1, 1975.) 

Those under either the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement or under the Foreign 
Service Retirement System who wish 
to discuss retirement—or who wish 
additional information—may make an 
appointment by calling a Retirement 
Counselor: 

STATE and ACDA—Retirement 
Division, PER/ MGT, Ext. 23342 

USIA—Personnel Services Division, 
IPT/SR, Ext. 24885 

AID—Retirement Task Force, 
SER/PM/ER—235-8936 


Department Submits Retirement Proposal 


The Department has submitted to 
the Congress a proposed bill to im- 
prove the Foreign Service retirement 
system. A similar bill, submitted to 
the 93rd Congress, passed by the Sen- 
ate but was not acted on by the 
House. 

The proposal has two fundamental 
objectives. The first is to equate ap- 
propriate provisions of the Foreign 
Service retirement system with com- 
parable provisions of the Civil Serv- 
ice retirement system. The second is 
to strengthen the financing of the 
Foreign Service system. 

Most provisions relate to compati- 
bility. In the main, these are “catch- 
up” provisions to extend to the For- 
eign Service liberalizations approved 
for the Civil Service during the last 
10 or 15 years. 

Following are some of the improve- 
ments that would be extended to the 
Foreign Service: 

—Guaranteeing an employee an 
annuity at least equal to the annuity 
that would be payable if service had 
ceased immediately before the pre- 
ceding cost-of-living increases. 


—Restoring full annuity during any 
period an annuitant is unmarried by 
waiving any reduction in annuity 
elected by an annuitant to provide a 
benefit for a surviving spouse. 

—Continuing survivor benefits to 
children who are students from age 
18 (present cutoff) to age 22. 

—Extending survivorship benefits 
to second spouses. 

—Increasing annuities for widows 
and widowers from 50 percent to 55 
percent of the base annuity. 

—Covering regular Foreign Serv- 
ice staff personnel under the Foreign 
Service retirement system from the 
date of appointment. 

In submitting the proposal, the De- 
partment said that passage would 
“promote equity, improve financing 
and facilitate management of the 
Foreign Service retirement system.” 
The Department recommended early 
consideration and enactment. 

A detailed summary of the proposed 
legislation will appear in the August- 
September issue of the NEWSLETTER. 
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Conduct of Foreign Policy 


Murphy Commission Submits 277-Page Report 


The Commission on the Organiza- 
tion of the Government for the Con- 
duct of Foreign Policy, headed by 
Ambassador (ret.) Robert D. Mur- 
phy, submitted its report to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress on June 27. 

The 277-page report discusses the 
purposes of organization, the role of 
the President and the State Depart- 
ment, the conduct of foreign policy, 
and Congressional-Executive relations 
and the organization of Congress. 

The report presents many wide- 
ranging recommendations of interest 
to the Department. Copies are avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington, D.C. at $2.75. 
Following are excerpts from the sum- 
mary that relate to specific Depart- 
ment activities or organizational 
structures: 


The State Department will continue 
to be the central point in the U.S. 
government for the conduct of for- 
eign affairs. It should concentrate 
upon three major functions, and 
adapt its personnel, organization and 
procedures to fulfill them. The De- 
partment should be the primary point 
in the government for assessing the 
overseas impact of proposed U.S. de- 
cisions and injecting international 
considerations into the national pol- 
icy process. It should play a major 
part in the formulation of all US. 
policy having significant foreign im- 
plications, a responsibility which will 
require it to monitor, oversee, coordi- 
nate, and influence the foreign activ- 
ities of other U.S. agencies. And it 
should continue to fill its responsibili- 
ties for the actual conduct of relations 
with other governments and interna- 
tional organizations. 

. . The principal organizational 
changes proposed include the fol- 
lowing: 

—The position of Under Secretary 
of State for Political Affairs should be 
retitled Under Secretary for Political 
and Security Affairs, and become the 
focal point for strong State Depart- 
ment participation in Defense issues. 
The position of Under Secretary of 
State for Security Assistance should 
be abolished. 

—The responsibilities of the Under 
Secretary for Economic Affairs should 
be broadened and his title changed to 
Under Secretary for Economic and 
Scientific Affairs. 

—Functional responsibilities cur- 
rently divided between the Bureau of 
Economic. and Business Affairs and 


the Bureau of Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs, should be divided among four 
bureaus all reporting directly to the 
Under Secretary for Economic and 
Scientific Affairs. 

—Economic and Business Affairs 

—Food, Population and Develop- 
ment Affairs 

—Oceans, Environment and Scien- 
tific Affairs 

—Transportation, 
and Energy Affairs. 

—A new Senior Officer for Policy 
Information should direct the press, 
public affairs and policy information 
functions currently assigned to the 
Department, and those to be trans- 
ferred to State from the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency. The Bureau of Cul- 
tural and Educational Affairs should 
be transferred to the proposed Infor- 
mation and Cultural Affairs Agency 
(ICA). 

—The current Deputy Under Sec- 
retary for Management would be up- 
graded to full Under Secretary status. 

These proposals leave unchanged 
the number of positions at the Under 
Secretary level in the State Depart- 
ment. They transfer one bureau to 
another agency, carve two additional 
bureaus out of existing bureaus, and 
add one bureau of relatively small 
size. In addition, one office—that of 
Inspector General for Foreign Assist- 
ance—would be abolished. 

* * + 

The Department of State must sig- 
nificantly improve its capability to 
deal with the foreign policy aspects 
of economic, business, scientific, ener- 
gy, transportation, food, population, 
development, and related issues. 

To this end: 

—More Ambassadors and Deputy 
Chiefs of Mission with economic ex- 
pertise should be appointed. 

—Personnel interchange among de- 
partments and agencies and between 
government and business should be 
expanded. 

—Miultiagency participation in pol- 
icy negotiation and implementation 
abroad under State Department coor- 
dination should be increased. 

—The Agency for International 
Development (AID) should remain 
the operating arm of the State De- 
partment for bilateral foreign assist- 
ance, with the Treasury Department 
having primary responsibility for su- 
pervision of U.S. commitments to in- 
ternational development institutions. 

—The Federal Energy Administra- 


Communication 


tion (FEA) should provide leader- 
ship in carrying out the national en- 
ergy policy, with the State Depart- 
ment responsible for continuing to 
bring foreign policy considerations to 
bear in the formulation of policy in 
that area. 

—The Office of the President’s Spe- 
cial Trade Representative should be 
transferred, following current trade 
negotiations, to the Department of 
State. 

* * * 

The State Department is inade- 
quately equipped to deal with politi- 
cal-military issues; a number of struc- 
tural and personnel system changes 
are needed. These include, as indicat- 
ed above, making the Under Secretary 
of State for Political Affairs (retitled 
the Under Secretary for Political and 
Security Affairs) directly responsible 
for State’s expanded role in the De- 
fense community. The Bureau of Po- 
litico-Military Affairs would report 
directly to him. 

* * * 

As foreign policy issues develop do- 
mestic ramifications, and radio and 
television bring world events into ev- 
ery home, public opinion will be an 
increasingly important determinant of 
foreign policy. The government will 
need to communicate more fully to 
the public, and in return develop a 
more accurate sense of public atti- 
tudes on policy matters. Procedures 
cannot substitute for receptiveness to 
what is being communicated, but im- 
provements are possible. Important 
congressional foreign policy debates 
should be opened to television, more 
comprehensive public affairs pro- 
grams should be developed, and pro- 
grams for education in international 
affairs should be more fully funded. 
Policymakers can develop better in- 
formation on the trends of public 
opinion through greater attention to 
polling, provision of more channels 
for interchange of views with mem- 
bers of the public, and inclusion in 
policymaking of officials familiar with 
public opinion. 

* * * 

Issues of humanitarian and human 
rights activities and sensitivity to eth- 
ical considerations in policymaking 
deserve greater attention. The new 
Office of Humanitarian Affairs in the 
Department of State should be up- 
graded, an Advisory Committee to 
the Secretary of State on Human 
Rights should be created, and a broad- 
er mandate given the U.S. Represent- 
ative to the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission. 

Bilateral Relationships. Three tasks 
should become the principal focus of 
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posts and missions abroad: providing 
perceptive assessment of important 
foreign developments; supporting and 
overseeing the whole range of U.S. 
activities in each country; and furth- 
ering multilateral diplomacy through 
bilateral relationships. 

The Ambassador must be the cen- 
tral representative abroad of the Unit- 
ed States and of the President; he 
must have greater control of commu- 
nications and personnel in his mis- 
sion. Foreign Service reporting re- 
quires substantial improvement. Offi- 
cials at home and in the field should 
remain in closer touch to maintain a 
shared perspective toward their joint 
responsibilities. Modifications in the 
process of inspection of posts abroad 
would help provide more effective 
management. 

Multilateral Relations. Multilateral 
channels of diplomacy will be increas- 
ingly important as more issues of glo- 
bal interdependence find their way 
into multilateral forums. Policymakers 
must decide when our national inter- 
ests are best served by their use, and 
when other forms of diplomatic rela- 
tions are more appropriate. Periodic 
review of our approach to these or- 
ganizations should be undertaken. 

No single unit or department of 
our government can take exclusive 
responsibility for U.S. participation in 
multilateral agencies. Lead responsi- 
bility should be assigned to the appro- 
priate functional bureaus in the State 
Department. Delegations to multilat- 
eral organizations and conferences 
should be multiagency in composi- 
tion; the Secretary of State should 
select heads of delegations from the 
best qualified individuals in or out 
of the government. Members of Con- 
gress can and should play a valuable 
part as members of delegations even 
if they are usually not voting mem- 
bers. 

Public Diplomacy. Our information 
and cultural activities abroad have 
three separate aspects. First, the func- 
tion of policy advocacy should be 
placed in the Department of State 
alongside the responsibility for policy 
itself. Second, the longer range func- 
tions of cultural communication and 
general information should be com- 
bined in a separate agency. Third, the 
Voice of America should be independ- 
ent under a separate board made up 
of public and private members, tak- 
ing guidance from the Department of 
State on all policy commentary. Per- 
sonnel for public diplomacy should 
continue to be separate from the For- 
eign Service. 

& * * 
In the Department of State a strong 
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Policy Planning Staff is also neces- 
sary. External expertise is vital to pol- 
icy planning; to this end a planning 
Advisory Committee should be insti- 
tuted, among other purposes to assist 
government planners to become more 
sensitive to newer methodologies and 
analytic techniques for forecasting 
and planning. 
* = * 

People may be the single most im- 
portant element in successful foreign 
policy. The foreign affairs agencies of 
the government must provide a more 
systematic way of placing the right 
people in the right jobs, and particu- 
larly assuring that qualified people are 
placed in executive positions. Sus- 
tained attention to executive develop- 
ment and other major issues has been 
missing. 

State Department’s personnel capa- 
bilities must be improved by: 

—raising the performance in func- 
tional specialties; 

—emphasizing the specialty of dip- 
lomatic functions and _ particularly 


building Foreign Service assessment 


capabilities ; 


—improving management capabil- 
ities of the departmental and Foreign 
Service personnel ; 

—revising arrangements for em- 
ployee-management relations, and 

—instituting a strong Executive De- 
velopment Program for both the State 
Department and the international ac- 
tivities of other government agencies. 

In particular, the State Depart- 
ment’s personnel management should 
be given a more professional basis by 
a single Director of Personnel, respon- 
sible for all personnel systems in the 
Department, and reporting directly 
to the proposed Under Secretary for 
Management. Job requirements should 
be matched more effectively with in- 
dividual talents through comprehen- 
sive manpower planning. A Foreign 
Affairs Executive Service should be 
instituted under the leadership of the 
Department, utilizing the govern- 
ment-wide personnel systems, in order 
to provide for the development of 
broad-gauged executives for senior po- 
sitions in all foreign affairs agencies, 
and in foreign posts and missions. 


ZAGREB—Shown viewing the statue of President Tito at his birthplace in Kumrovec, 
Yugoslavia, is Representative John A. Blatnik of Minnesota, center, President Ford's 
Representative to Yugoslavia’s 30th Anniversary of Liberation ceremonies in May. 
Mr. Blatnik served as an American Army Liaison Officer with the Partisans during 
World War II. With him are Herbert Kaiser, Consul General in Zagreb, right, and 
Pavie Zukina, President of the Inter-City Executive Bureau of the Veteran’s Associa- 


tion of the Zagreb Region. 





119th Class 


One of Largest FSO Classes Sworn In 


Ninety-six members of the 119th 
Class of the Foreign Service—one of 
the largest in‘recent years—were sworn 
in at a ceremony in the Benjamin 
Franklin Room on June 27. 

Secretary Kissinger was the speaker. 

Dr. Kissinger congratulated the 
young officers and added: “Six years 
of experience in Washington have 
convinced me that you are joining the 
most able, the most dedicated group 
of professionals with whom it has been 
my privilege to be associated.” 

The new class included 76 State 
Department officers, 16 USIA officers, 
and four employees of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture who will be 
assigned as Assistant Agricultural 
Attachés at overseas posts. 

The junior officers hold degrees 
from 80 colleges and universities. Thir- 
ty-five have Master of Arts degrees 
and 11 have continued their educa- 
tion through the Doctorate level. 

Approximately 30 members of the 
new class have served with the U.S. 
Government in overseas assignments 
—-with the Peace Corps, the military 
services, AID, or as Foreign Service 
Staff Corps employees of the Depart- 
ment. 

Secretary Kissinger was introduced 
to the group by Ambassador Carol C. 


Supervisors Urged 
To Recognize 
Good Secretaries 


Department acts to implement 
many task force recommendations 


The Department has reminded su- 
pervisors to see that deserving secre- 
taries are rewarded for sustained, high- 
level performance or special achieve- 
ment. 

In an airgram to the field on June 
2 and in a notice to employees in 
Washington two days later, the De- 
partment pointed out that the Secre- 
tarial Task Force had recommended 
that secretaries be included in con- 
sideration for awards for outstanding 
performance. 

“As a possible example of an over- 
sight, secretaries who have been con- 
sidered for the Secretary of the Year 
Award might be eligible for an honor 
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Laise, Director General of the For- 
eign Service. * 

Michael Yohn, Coordinator of Jun- 
ior Officer Training, who presided, 
introduced the other senior guests. 

They included Deputy Secretary 
Robert S. Ingersoll, Under Secretary 
for Political Affairs Joseph J. Sisco, 
Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
agement Lawrence S. Eagleburger, 
Counselor of the Department Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt, Deputy Director for 
Academic Affairs William D. Brod- 
erick of the Foreign Service Institute, 
and Thomas D. Boyatt, President of 
AFSA. 

The new class was sworn in by 
Deputy Chief of Protocol Stuart W. 
Rockwell. 

Members of the 119th Class in 
the Foreign Service: 

Larry H. Atcherson, James D. Bin- 
denagel, Robert B. Courtney, Wendy 
Marie Hansen, Steven A. Hardesty, 
Sally L. Harman, James E. Horn, 
Daniel J. Lawler, Jr., Edmond A. 
McGill, Jr., Thomas W. Mears, Jr., 
William A. Muller, Thomas A. Pettit. 

Bernard J. Alter, Susanne E. Bee- 
cham, Michael D. Bellows, John P. 
Caulfield, Jr., Caryl M. Courtney, 
Lynwood M. Dent, Jr., William J. 
Duffy, Cheryl A. Gregory, David T. 


award or a salary step increase, even 
if they did not win the Secretary of 
the Year Award,” the notice said. 

“Another example: when an officer 
is given an award for special achieve- 
ment in time of crisis or for some oth- 
er outstanding performance, there may 
be a secretary who shared the long 
hours and hard work and _ perhaps 
provided some of the good ideas that 
earned the award.” 

Supervisors were reminded of their 
“opportunities” and of their “obliga- 
tion” to see that deserving secretaries 
are identified and rewarded. The for- 
mat and criteria for the awards are 
outlined in 3 FAM 1850. 

The Department has taken a num- 
ber of other new steps to implement 
recommendations of the Secretarial 
Task Force. 

The Inspector General of the For- 
eign Service has directed inspectors 
in the field to discuss the secretary- 
officer relationship with officers as well 
as with secretaries “in an attempt to 
find solutions to problems.” 

The Secretarial Counseling Branch 
in PER has undertaken a number of 


Hopper, Linda MclIntosh, Jeffrey 
V.S. Millington, Lorraine W. Polik, 
Robert T. Raymer, Kenneth Shivers, 
Doris E. Wilmeth, Henry C. Zimer- 
owski. 

William G. Black, Kenneth B, Da- 
vis, Stephen M. Harner, David E.T. 
Jensen, Margaret C. Jones, Edward 


measures to implement Task Force 
recommendations on training and as- 
signments and to improve communi- 
cation with secretaries. 

For example, in their discussions 
with Foreign Service secretaries, coun- 
selors are advising them of opportu- 
nities for language training, the Mus- 
tang Program, and the operation of 
the assignment process, which seeks 
to bring secretaries into progressively 
more responsible positions. 

The Branch is “very much aware” 
of the need to expand opportunities 
for intensive language training at the 
Foreign Service Institute, officials said. 

Counselors are urging secretaries to 
take the Modern Language Aptitude 
Test (MLAT), which is now being 
given to new recruits, The objective 
is to develop a language-aptitude in- 
ventory which will be essential in con- 
sidering the assignment of secretaries 
to language-designated positions. 

The Counseling Branch is carry- 
ing out another Task Force recom- 
mendation—to obtain the views of 
secretaries before their next assign- 
ments. The Branch is now sending a 
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Secretary Kissinger poses with the 119th FSO Class 


T. Kelsch, Gregory B. Kenny, Peter 
V. Londono, Gary H. Maybarduk, 
James M. McGlinchey, William H. 
Memler, Jack P. Orlando, William 
E. Primosch, Peter A. Quandt, Glen 
R. Rase, Nancie A. Schalk, Anthony 


V. Spakauskas and Marie D. Welling. 
Jeffrey A. Bader, Shaun M. Byrnes, 


letter to each secretary about six 
months before the end of his or her 
tour. 

During July, Margaret Cooney, 
Chief of the Secretarial Counseling 
Branch, was scheduled to visit seven 
posts in Africa to interview secretaries 
concerning their present assignments 
and future placement possibilities. 

Miss Cooney’s trip is the result of 
a Task Force recommendation that 
called upon the Department to estab- 
lish better rapport between PER and 
the field—and to send placement 
counselors to the field to consult with 
secretaries on their assignments and 
careers. 

To implement Task Force recom- 
mendation the Secretarial Counseling 
Branch is now sending a letter of con- 
gratulations to each secretary whose 
name appears on the promotion list. 

Officials pointed out that employees 
usually learn of their promotions 
through the USIS Wireless File or 
the NewsLetter, “but the letter pro- 
vides a hedge against the lack or fail- 
ure of the other means of notifica- 
tion.” 
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George M. Caldwell, John Campbell, 
Oscar W. Clyatt, Jr., Maryke C. Cra- 
merus, Mark C. Eaton, Gerald M. 
Feierstein, Gregory T. Frost, Thomas 
P. Furey, Jr., Charles F. Kartman, 
Charles F. Keil, Michael Klosson, 
Michael B. Libenson, Franklin C. 
Marcus, Vincent Mayer, William F. 


The Department also has taken 
steps to reduce the length of time for 
processing security clearances. 

Meanwhile both secretaries and of- 
ficers are welcoming the opportunity 
to carry out the Task Force’s recom- 
mendations. 

As of June 20, 160 posts—out of 
253—had responded to six airgrams 
pertaining to an equal number of rec- 
ommendations, which the Department 
sent out in late April. Only one neg- 
ative reaction has been received, offi- 
cials said. 

Seven posts reported that they had 
formed action groups to consider all 
the recommendations. 

The Department said that it had 
received many “excellent suggestions.” 
It noted that interest in the Task 
Force report is high. 

One Foreign Service Staff secretary 
commented, “The person drafting this 
airgram is the secretary and she would 
like to say that this is the first time 
in her almost 10 years with the For- 
eign Service that she is completely 
satisfied with regard to almost every- 
thing. The reason being that at this 


Menold, Jr., Edward J. Michal, John 
H. Miller, Mark C. Minton, Mayer 
Nudell, Bernard F. Oppel, Sterling 
B. Persons, James A. Pierce, Sheldon 
J. Rapoport, Peter G. Schoettle, 
Robert F. Simmons, Jr., Russell J. 
Sveda, Earl A. Wayne and Gary L. 
Williams. 


post she is treated as a human being 
—not as a typewriter.” 

Another post reported: 

“Secretaries are not only given 
equitable treatment at this post in 
the matter of furniture but are given 
preferential treatment. They and non- 
supervisory communications personnel 
are loaned a refrigerator for use dur- 
ing their tour of duty. (Stoves are 
normally provided by landlords)... . 
Secretaries are given as much assist- 
ance as possible in finding suitable 
quarters and in negotiating with land- 
lords for leases.” 

A post in East Asia cabled the De- 
partment: 

“The consensus at this small mis- 
sion is that secretaries are getting 
equal consideration from all the staff. 
The secretaries here do not feel short- 
changed. They do, however, believe 
that a great deal of the problems 
would not exist if all supervisors ev- 
erywhere recognized that secretaries 
are responsible, intelligent workers 
who are employees of the Department 
and were not hired to be personal 
servants for their supervisors.” 
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MAJOR APPOINTMENTS 


President Names Curley Envoy to Ireland; 


Spiro to Cameroon an 


President Ford has named new U.S. 
Ambassadors to Ireland, Cameroon 
and Equatorial Guinea. 

The nominations require Senate 
confirmation. They are: 

—Walter J. P. Curley, a New York 
business executive, to Ireland. Mr. 
Curley will succeed Ambassador John 
D. J. Moore, who resigned his post 
effective June 30. 

—Herbert J. Spiro to Cameroon and 
to serve concurrently as envoy to 
Equatorial Guinea. Mr. Spiro, a 
member of the Policy Planning Staff 
since 1970, will succeed Ambassador 
C. Robert Moore, who is resigning. 


AmBaASsaApor-designate Curley has 
been a partner in J. H. Whitney 
Company of New York City since 
1961 and President of Curley Land 
Company of Pittsburgh since 1970. 

During his business career Mr. Cur- 
ley has also served as Marketing As- 
sistant and Sales Manager of Caltex 
Petroleum Corporation in India, Italy 
and New York from 1948 to 1957, 
and as Vice President and Director 
of San Jacinto Petroleum Company 
of New York City from 1957 to 1960. 

From 1973 to 1974 Mr. Curley was 
Commissioner of Public Events and 
Chief of Protocol for New York City. 


Five Named to Board 


Secretary Kissinger on June 13 
named five prominent Americans to 
the newly created Board of Gover- 
nors of the East-West Center in Ha- 
wail. 

Appointed to the Board to admin- 
ister the Center were former Senator 
J. William Fulbright of Arkansas; Ed- 
gar F. Kaiser, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Kaiser Industries 
Corporation, Oakland, Calif.; John 
K. Maclver, attorney and civic lead- 
er of Milwaukee, Wis.; Lucian W. 
Pye, Ford Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, in Cambridge, Mass. ; 
and Eleanor H. B. Sheldon, Presi- 
dent of the Social Science Research 
Council of New York City. 
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Equatorial Guinea 


a 


Mr. Spiro 


Mr. Curley 


The Ambassador-designate to Ire- 
land is a trustee of the New York 
Public Library, Barnard College, 
Buckley School and the American 
Irish Historical Society of New York 
City. He also is the author of a book, 
“Monarchs-in-Waiting,” and of ar- 
ticles published in the New York 
Times and Town and Country. 

Born in Pittsburgh on September 
17, 1922, Mr. Curley received a B.A. 
degree from Yale University in 1944 
and an M.B.A. degree from Harvard 
University in 1948. During World 
War II he served as a Captain in 
the U.S. Marine Corps. In 1947 he 
attended the University of Oslo in 
Norway. 

The Ambassador-designate is mar- 
ried to the former Mary Walton and 
they have four children. 


BEFORE joining the Policy Planning 
Staff, Ambassador-designate Spiro was 
a Professor of Political Science at the 
University of Pennsylvania from 1965 
to 1970. 

Mr. Spiro has also taught govern- 
ment and political science at several 
other universities since 1950. He has 
held such teaching assignments as 
Assistant Professor of Government at 
Harvard University, Fulbright Senior 
Research Professor at University Col- 
lege of Rhodesia, Associate Professor 
of Political Science at Amherst Col- 
lege, and Chairman of the Asian- 
African Studies Program of Amherst, 
Mount Holyoke and Smith Colleges 
and the University of Massachusetts. 

The Ambassador-designate is the 
author of 12 books, including “Poli- 


tics in Africa: Prospects South of the 
Sahara,” which was published in a 
new edition this year. He also is the 
author of many articles, including 
“Constitution and Constitutional Gov- 
ernment” in the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica and “Totalitarianism” in the 
International Encyclopedia of Social 
Sciences. 

Born in Hamburg, Germany, on 
September 7, 1924, Mr. Spiro is a 
naturalized citizen. He attended San 
Antonio Junior College from 1942 to 
1943 and obtained his B.A. degree, 
summa cum laude, from Harvard 
College in 1949. Mr. Spiro also holds 
M.A. (1950) and Ph.D. (1953) de- 
grees from Harvard University. He 
was a Teaching Fellow at Harvard 
from 1950 to 1953 and a Fulbright 
Fellow in the Federal Republic of 
Germany from 1959 to 1960. 

During World War II Mr. Spiro 
served in the U.S. Army. From 1945 
to 1946 he was an Administrative 
Assistant in the War Department. 

Mr. Spiro is married to the former 
Elizabeth Petersen and they have two 
children—Peter John and Alexander 
Charles. 


Resignations Accepted 


President Ford on June 30 accept- 
ed the resignation of Ambassador John 
A. Scali as the U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations and U.S. Repre- 
sentative in the Security Council of 
the United Nations. 

The resignation will be effective 
upon a date to be determined. 

The President last month also ac- 
cepted the resignations of Turner B. 
Shelton as Ambassador to Nicaragua 
and Peter H. Dominick as Ambassa- 
dor to Switzerland. Both resignations 
will be effective upon a date to be 
determined. 

Dr. Dixy Lee Ray, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs 
(OES), resigned her position effec- 
tive June 20. 

Myron Kratzer, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Nuclear Energy and 
Energy Technology Affairs, is serving 
as Acting Assistant Secretary in the 
interim until a new Assistant Secre- 
tary for OES is appointed. 
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Science, Fisheries 
Attachés Meet 


The annual Scientific Attaché Con- 
ference was held under the auspices 
of the Bureau of Oceans and Inter- 
national Environmental and Scienti- 
fic Affairs May 27-30. For the first 
time fisheries attachés were included 
in the meetings, reflecting the fact 
the new Bureau has united oceans 
affairs with those of science. 

As in the past, the conference pro- 
vided an opportunity for the attachés 
to review the concerns of the Depart- 
ment in their fields of activity, to dis- 
cuss mutual problems with other at- 
tachés and Department personnel and 
to check with officials of other Gov- 
ernment agencies, many of them be- 
ing involved with science matters 
abroad. 

There were four days of meetings 
in which a variety of topics were ex- 
amined. Deputy Secretary Ingersoll 
and then Assistant Secretary Dixy Lee 
Ray talked on general activities. 
Briefings and discussion were led by 
Bureau officers on such subjects as 
science cooperation in its bilateral 
and multilateral frameworks, cooper- 
ation in science and technology with 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
as an aspect of detente, international 
environmental and population activi- 
ties, energy developments and _ prob- 
lems, international technology trends 
and the Law of the Sea and related 
oceanic matters. The attachés attend- 
ed half a day of briefings at the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Roy 
Morey of the Bureau of Internation- 
al Organization Affairs discussed the 
character of UN science programs, 
and David Beckler, who is Special 
Assistant to the President of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, discussed 
some problems of utilizing science and 
technology for economic development. 

Several further questions explored 
at the conference illustrated science 
and technology issues of very imme- 
diate import to the Department. OES 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Myron 
Kratzer talked especially on the prob- 
lems of nuclear safeguards and pro- 
liferation. The Assistant Administra- 
tor of the Energy Research and De- 
velopment Agency, Roger Legassie, 
discussed planning for national ener- 
gy R&D, the international aspects of 
which are a major OES concern. Still 
another very current topic was cov- 
ered by Assistant Legal Advisor Ber- 
nard Oxman in a review of the Law 
of the Sea Conference. 
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Ambassador Reinhardt, Mr. Bray, and Mr. Lewis 


200 Scholar-Diplomat Alumni Confer 


Some 200 alumni of the Depart- 
ments’ Scholar-Diplomat Seminar pro- 
gram from across the United States 
attended the first National Foreign 
Policy Conference for Past Partici- 
pants of Scholar-Diplomat Seminars 
on June 25 and 26. 

Ambassador John E. Reinhardt, 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, 
officially welcomed the scholars to the 
Department. Charles W. Bray, III, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs, served as moderator for the 
meeting. 

The day and a half program con- 
sisted of plenary sessions and work- 
shops. 

Samuel Lewis, Deputy Director of 
the Policy Planning Staff, opened the 
substantive discussion with a review 
of recent developments affecting glo- 
bal political stability. Following that, 
the conference was devoted to small 
group seminars chaired by Arthur 
Hartman, Assistant Secretary for Eu- 
ropean Affairs; Paul Boeker, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Economic and 
Business Affairs; Robert O. Blake, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for In- 
ternational Organization Affairs; Les- 
lie Brown, Director for International 
Security Policy, and Fred C. Iklé, Di- 
rector of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. 

A reception on the eighth floor 
hosted by Ambassador Reinhardt 
concluded the first day’s program. 

The second day of the conference 
opened with a morning session on 
“Interdependence” featuring Larry 
Raicht, Deputy Director, Office of 
Fuels and Energy; Kathleen Bitter- 
man, Deputy Coordinator, Office of 
Food for Peace; and Dr. R. T. Ra- 
venholt, Director, Office of Popula- 
tion. 

The afternoon program consisted 
of concurrent seminars on geograph- 
ical areas chaired by Ambassador 
Edward Mulcahy, Deputy Assistant 


Secretary for African Affains; Wil- 
liam D. Rogers, Assistant Secretary 
for Inter-American Affairs; Alfred 
Atherton, Assistant Secretary for Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs; 
Ambassador Philip Habib, Assistant 
Secretary for East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs; John Armitage, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for European Af- 
fairs, and Adolph Dubs, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs. 

Over 1,000 scholars have partici- 
pated in Scholar-Diplomat Seminars 
since the program began in 1969. 
Under the program, university fac- 
ulty members spend a week in the 
Department observing the foreign 
policy process at first hand and dis- 
cussing current policy issues with of- 
ficers who are directly involved in 
their formulation. 

Ilmar Heinaru, Chief of the Con- 
ferences and Seminars Division, 
served as Conference Manager. 


AFSA Elects New Officers; 
Hemenway Is President 
Former FSO John D. Hemenway 


will be the new President of the 
American Foreign Service Association, 
according to unofficial returns in 
AFSA’s 1975 election. 

Other AFSA officers who were 
chosen, according to the returns that 
were available as the NEWSLETTER 
went to press: 

First Vice President—Daniel O. 
Newberry; Second Vice President— 
John Patterson; Secretary—Pete Ve- 
lott; Treasurer—Edward Stumpf; 
State Representatives—Pat Woodring, 
Alf Cooley, Alan Lukens and Rich- 
ard Harrington; AID Representa- 
tives—Roy Harrell and Charlotte 
Cromer; USIA Representative—Paul 
Blackburn; Retired Representatives— 
Olcott Deming and Glenn Wolfe. 
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Department Defers 
Selection-out Cases 


Director General Carol C. Laise 
has determined that Foreign Service 
selection-out findings will not be 
made “at this late date” on the basis 
of 1974 Selection Board rankings. 

Precepts for the 1974 Foreign Ser- 
vice Selection Boards provided that 
selection-out determinations would 
be made by a Performance Standards 
Board—which would independently 
review the files of those officers sub- 
ject to selection-out who had been 
ranked within the lowest seven per- 
cent of each rank-order list. The pre- 
cepts also provide that officers selected- 
out by the Performance Standards 
Board would have the right to appeal 
to a Special Review Panel. 

Because of delays in preparing pre- 
cepts for the Performance Standards 
Board and the Special Review Panel, 
the Department will not convene a 
Performance Standards Board before 
the next Selection Board cycle. 

The Department is meeting with 
the American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion regarding precepts for the For- 
eign Service Selection Boards cycle 
scheduled to begin this fall. The pre- 
cepts will cover all phases of the se- 
lection process. 


Many Take EEO Courses 


Almost 150 Department of State 
employees attended Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity courses at the Civil 
Service Commission’s EEO Training 
Institute in Fiscal Year 1975. This 
represents an all-time high and re- 
flects the Department’s active involve- 
ment in equal employment oppor- 
tunity matters. 

According to Foreign Service Insti- 
tute records, the course with greatest 
attendance was “Supervisor’s Role in 
EEO” with 47 participants. 

The bureau with the largest atten- 
dance was the Passport Office with 54 
participants. Other offices with sig- 
nificant attendance records were the 
Office of Communications and the 
Office of Personnel. 

EEO courses offered by the Com- 
mission average three days in length. 
The Fiscal Year 1976 schedule has 
been announced by a Department 
Notice. Washington-based employees 
may apply for enrollment through their 
bureau training officers. Employees re- 
turning from overseas duty may write 
ahead to the Office of Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity or the Registrar, 
Foreign Service Institute, for infor- 
mation. 
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Civil Service Promotion Plan Approved 


The Department is now developing 
plans to implement its new, revised 
merit promotion plan for Civil Serv- 
ice employees. 

In a letter dated June 6, the Civil 
Service Commission approved the 
plan and said it expected the Depart- 
ment to be able to implement it 
“within the next three months.” 

Under the merit plan, whenever a 
position that may be staffed compet- 
itively by Civil Service employees be- 
comes vacant, the vacancy will be an- 
nounced throughout the Department. 
All eligible employees will be encour- 


aged to apply for these positions. (See 
NEWSLETTER, May.) 

The Merit Promotion and Place- 
ment Plan was developed by the Of- 
fice of Personnel’s Civil Service Coun- 
seling and Assignments Division, 
PER/CA/CS, with the advice of Civ- 
il Service Commission staff members. 

It includes all mandatory require- 
ments of the Commission, as well as 
many additional features, to insure 
that employees are considered equit- 
ably. The plan also conforms with the 
merit promotion policy guidelines of 
the Federal Personnel Manual. 


Commission Calls Accounts In Newspapers Misleading 


The Civil Service Commission has 
charged that recent accounts in news- 
papers relating to its evaluation re- 
ports of personnel management in 
Federal agencies contain “serious in- 
accuracies,” “misinform the public,” 
and “reduce citizen confidence in the 
integrity and effectiveness of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

In a statement on May 29 the Com- 
mission pointed out that its evalua- 
tions have been generally character- 
ized as “secret reports that reveal 
widespread, willful violations of per- 
sonnel laws and regulations and gross 
mismanagement by Federal agencies 
without corrective actions being re- 
quired by the Commission or any 
progress made by agencies.” 

The Commission said that some ac- 
counts also contain allegations that 
the reports reveal a “widespread at- 
tack on the merit system” and “fail- 
ure by the Commission to carry out 
its responsibilities.” 

The agency agreed that the evalu- 
ation reports focus on problems in 
personnel management in Federal 
agencies. 

“But it is not true that the Com- 
mission has allowed violations of laws 
and rules to continue,” the Commis- 
sion said, “or that agencies generally 
have not taken the corrective actions 
required by the Commission. 

“Nor is it true that these reports 
evidence an attack on the merit sys- 
tem, gross mismanagement by agen- 
cies, or a failure of the Commission 
to do its job. 

“The Commission’s reports on its 
evaluation of personnel management 
by Federal agencies and installations 
should be viewed in the context of 
the Commission’s role and purposes of 
its evaluation. 

“Since authority to take individual 


personnel actions is delegated to 
agencies, the evaluations are a pri- 
mary means through which the Com- 
mission checks on how agencies are 
using these authorities. In addition, 
they are a means through which the 
Commission counsels agencies on ways 
to improve their personnel manage- 
ment programs and operations. 

“Contrary to the impression given 
by the recent news accounts, the 
problems identified in the reports do 
not generally constitute widespread 
violations of law or regulations—will- 
ful or otherwise. Some evaluations do 
uncover violations of laws and regu- 
lations, but more often they call at- 
tention to matters that the Commis- 
sion considers to be management pol- 
icies or personnel practices that could 
be improved.” 

The Commission said that extent 
of compliance and corrective action 
by the agencies has sometimes “not 
been as prompt or as effective as the 
Commission would like.” 

But on the whole, the Commission 
added, the agencies take required 
corrective actions promptly, “and 
generally they show progress in areas 
for which we recommend program 
improvements.” 


July Is IWY Month 


Several Federal departments and 
agencies are scheduling special events 
to mark International Women’s Year 
1975. They have also designated July 
as IWY Month for Women in Gov- 
ernment. 

The U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, for example, is planning events 
through the month. A special July 
issue of Women in Action will be de- 
voted to IWY and will focus on wom- 
en in the Federal Government. 
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840 State Employees 
Honored in FY 74 


The Department cited more than 
840 employees at home and abroad 
for outstanding heroism, achievement, 
performance or suggestions during 
Fiscal Year 1974, Samuel L. King, 
Executive Secretary of the Depart- 
ment Awards Committee, reported 
last month. 

Mr. King was a speaker at the in- 
teragency seminar on Federal Incen- 
tive Awards Program, sponsored by 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission 
and the National Association of Sug- 
gestion Systems at the Ramada Inn 
in Alexandria on June 10. 

“Our awards program is on solid 
ground,” Mr. King told the group. 
“Recently the Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Management, Lawrence S. 
Eagleburger, and the Director Gen- 
eral of the Foreign Service, Ambas- 
sador Carol C. Laise, have taken an 
active interest in the program. They 
have stimulated other high officials 
into participation, in an effort to iden- 
tify the best qualified candidates for 
the various awards.” 

The speaker noted that the Depart- 
ment recently circulated a notice in 
Washington and sent a message to 
posts abroad to remind supervisors of 
their “opportunities and obligation 
to see that deserving secretaries are 
identified and rewarded.” 

“We have had very good publicity 
within the Department through our 
monthly NewsLetter,” Mr. King 
said. 

“We look forward to continuing 
success and even improvements in our 
awards program.” 

During Fiscal Year 1974 the De- 
partment granted 350 honor awards, 
263 cash awards for special achieve- 
ment, and 83 cash awards for sugges- 
tions. Quality salary step increases 
were given to 150 employees. 

Although figures for Fiscal Year 
1975 are not complete, since January 
1 the Department has granted 24 Su- 
perior Honor Awards and one Supe- 
rior Honor Group Award, 68 Meri- 
torious Honor Awards, scores of cash 
awards, and other awards, including 
citations for heroism and valor. 

Mr. King also discussed the crite- 
ria for the various Department 
awards. These include the Secretary’s 
Award, which is given in recognition 
of sacrifice of personal health, includ- 
ing life, in the performance of official 
duties. Since the establishment of the 
award in 1965, 32 have been given— 
21 posthumously. 

The Award for Heroism is given 
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DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR MANAGEMENT 
WASHINGTON 


June 23, 1975 


TO MY COLLEAGUES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
AND THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


President Ford has urged all government agencies to 
“find special ways to encourage and recognize those whose 


efforts result in significant cost savings." 


Demonstrat- 


ing his confidence in the inherent creativity and respon- 


Siveness of Federal personnel, 


President Ford in the at- 


tached message announced that a special cost reduction 
campaign will be conducted during the remainder of calen- 


dar year 1975. 


I urge each of you to lend your personal support to 
this vital program by sharing your innovative ideas on 


cost reduction and energy conservation. 


Your suggestions, 


if adopted, are eligible for cash award through the Depart- 
ment's Incentive Awards Program. 


During the remainder of Calendar Year 1975, President 
Ford will send a letter of personal thanks and congratula- 
tions to each participant whose suggestion results in 
first year measurable benefits to the Government of $5,000 


or more. 


I feel sure that every employee in the Department can 
make a significant contribution to our battle against re- 


cession and inflation. 


Won't you submit your ideas NOW? 


awrence S. Eagle 


for acts of heroism without regard to 
personal safety, whether or not in 
connection with official duties. Since 
1964, 49 have been given—two post- 
humously. 

The Award for Valor is conferred 
for outstanding performance under 
unusual or dangerous circumstances 
requiring bravery and perseverance to 
complete an assignment. Since 1970, 
20 awards have been made. 

Other Department awards include 
the Distinguished Honor Award, the 
new Wilbur J. Carr Award, the new 
John Jacob Rogers Award, the Supe- 
rior Honor Award and the Meritori- 
ous Honor Award. 


The Carr Award cites individuals 
who have performed over a period 
of 25 years or more with “unusual 
dedication and distinction.” It is giv- 
en to retiring officers of Assistant Sec- 
retary or Ambassadorial level and 
above. The Rogers Award is con- 
ferred under similar criteria to indi- 


viduals below the rank of Assistant 
Secretary. 

In his report Mr. King also dis- 
cussed the Department’s awards for 
outstanding performance. 

These include the $1,500 Luther 
I. Replogle Award for Management 
Improvement, established in 1973; 
the $500 Director General’s Award 
for Reporting, established in 1970; 
and the $500 Secretary of the Year 
Award, also established in 1970. 


August-September Newsletter 


A combined August-September 
NEWSLETTER will be mailed to the 
field and distributed in the Depart- 
ment on September 15. 

Copy deadline for regular fea- 
tures for the combined issue will 
be August 18. Contributors are 


asked to be prompt in meeting the 
deadline. 





A Small, Unique 
Museum in the 
Passport Office 


A small, but interesting museum is 
located on the seventh floor of the 
Passport Office at 1425 K_ Street. 
Called the “Parade of Progress Mu- 
seum,” it houses historical papers, 
equipment and other memorabilia 
that the Passport Office has treasured 
over the years. It includes exhibits 
dating from the Continental Congress 
to the present. 

Passports in the early days of this 
country were sometimes in the form 
of a sea letter, sometimes a letter of 
citizenship or a ship’s passport. U.S. 
citizens were not required to have a 
passport to enter or leave this country 
until World War I. Before that, a 
citizen could get a passport if he 
wanted it or if a foreign country he 
was going to visit insisted on it. 

The museum displays many types 
of passports that have been issued 
over the years and the equipment used 
to prepare them. A few of the items 
are pictured at right. 

Other items of interest in the mu- 
seum are a passport with Chinese let- 
tering that was issued by our Foreign 
Service post at Tientsen and used for 
travel within China; a travel diary 
accompanying an 1850 passport; pho- 
tographs, including one by Matthew 
Brady of the Winder Building, where 
the Passport Office was once located; 
and a letter from President John 
Adams dated September 17, 1798, 
denying a passport to Du Pont de 
Nemours (who received one a year or 
so later). President Adams gave as 
his reason for the denial: “We have 
had too many French philosophers 
already and I really begin to think, or 
rather to suspect, that learned Aca- 
demics not under the immediate In- 
spection and Controll of Government 
have disorganized the world and are 
incompatible with Social order.” 


Josephine Martin of the Passport 
Office supplied the information pre- 
sented on these pages. The photo- 
graphs were taken by Carl J. Rosa- 
pepe, Sr., also of the Passport Office. 
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One of the earliest passports issued by the United States was the ‘‘Mediterranean 
passport,” signed by President Thomas Jefferson and Secretary of State James 
Monroe. The top portion was removed (see scalloped top) and sent to the Dey of 
Algiers for his Navy captains. When an Algerian vessel stopped a U.S. vessel and 
the captains of each held matching pieces of the passport, the U.S. vessel was 
allowed to go unmolested. 
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The seal press machine, below, The passport below, issued by Benjamin 
purchased in 1844 and used until 1929, Franklin when he was Minister to France, 
affixed the Department of State seal . was printed on Franklin’s own printing press 
over the red wafer on each passport. 4 Con > 4 and was countersigned by his grandson. 
‘ he It was issued to Col. Josiah Harmar, the 
messenger who carried the signed copy of 
the Treaty of Paris. 
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Passports were handwritten until 1929, when the Passport Office adapted a cum- Ryate Shee ater 
bersome billing machine for passport typing. In 1956 a typewriter was modified 2 
with a special grooved platen to prevent breaking the passport binding. The Flexo- as Sowers low LL 
writer came into use in 1959. With paper tape, near perfection could be achieved ~~ OS 
in typing the passport book end applicants’ names could be entered into the at 
Department’s computer for almost instantaneous clearance. The three machines 
are shown left to right in the photograph below. 
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State's Credit Union 
Celebrates 40 Years 


Forty years ago in the midst of the 
Great Depression eight employees 
gathered in the old State Department 
Building, chipped in $5 each and es- 
tablished the Department of State 
Employees’ Federal Credit Union. 

The cooperative association was 
set up to promote thrift and create 
a source of credit for “provident and 
productive purposes.” 

It was to provide better—and 
cheaper—financial service for the en- 
tire group and for all who wished 
to join. In short, the Credit Union 
was—and still is—-a nonprofit organ- 
ization owned and operated by the 
members for their own benefit. 

The eight charter members includ- 
ed a woman, Lillie B. Dowrick, who 
was to serve as the first Clerk of the 
Credit Committee. 

Her colleagues in the budding un- 
dertaking were Norvelle H. Sanne- 
beck, who was the first President; 
Bryton Barron, Treasurer; David 
Crenshaw, Clerk; George B. Stam- 
baugh, John C. Elliott, Laurence C. 
Frank and Paul T. Culbertson. Only 
two survive—Mr. Barron, who is now 
a resident of Hollywood, Fla., and 
who holds Account No. 1, and John 
C. Elliott who lives in Charles Town, 
W.Va., and holds Account No. 12. 

Today the Credit Union—which 
marked its 40th anniversary with an 
Open House on July 8—has nearly 
16,800 members around the world and 
assets totaling more than $54,139,000. 

The eight charter members held 
their organization meeting on July 


9, 1935. 
By August 5, 1935, less than a 
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State Department Federal Credit Union’s Summary of Growth 


Year Members 


July 8, 1935 8 
1940 675 
1945 975 
1950 4,763 
1955 7,956 
1960 11,895 
1965 14,986 
1970 14,123 
June 1, 1975 16,787 


1 Compounded semiannually. 
2 Compounded quarterly. 


month after the meeting, the mem- 
bership had grown to 170. Assets 
leaped to almost $2,000. 

On the same day the Board met 
and approved applications for mem- 
bership and voted to appropriate 
$3.25 to pay for enough cash received 
vouchers to last the rest of the year. 

Any expenditure over $1 needed 
Board approval and was a matter of 
record in the minutes. 

Unsecured loans could be made for 
up to $50 in 1935 and secured loans 
went as high as $200. The interest 
rate was 1% a month or 12% an- 
nually. Dividends on savings were 
paid only once a year, but the Credit 
Union paid an annual return of 6% 
its first year of operation. 

Credit Union regulations over the 
years have been liberalized to the 
point that SDFCU can now offer un- 
secured loans up to $2,500 at an an- 
nual rate of 9% and dividends are 
now paid quarterly. Currently, the 
annual rate on savings is 6%. 

During the last five years the Cred- 
it Union has tripled its assets. And 
since its organization in 1935, SDFCU 


Assets 


$40 

$70,000 
$54,000 
$664,000 
$2,304,000 
$5,240,000 
$12,002,000 
$18,133,000 
$54,139,000 


has made 166,944 loans valued at 
over $235,500,000. 

Keeping pace with the expanding 
membership is a wealth of services 
tailored to meet the needs of mem- 
bers stationed all over the world. For 
example, members overseas may use 
the Department’s telegraph facilities 
to wire the Credit Union. Thus weeks 
of mail delays are eliminated in mak- 
ing withdrawals and getting loans. 

The Credit Union also installed 
three remote tellers in the Washing- 
ton area—at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute in Rosslyn, Va., at the USIA 
Building at 1776 Pennsylvania, and 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare Building—for the added 
convenience of members. 

These so-called money machines 
are Credit Union “branches” where 
members can cash checks and make 
withdrawals 24 hours a day without 
coming into the main office or wait- 
ing for the mail. 

Members of the Board of Directors 
are proud of the Credit Union’s 40 
years of achievement. But the next 
40 will be “even better,” they say. 
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A Better Place for Better Personnel Files 


A renovated Personnel Records 
Branch was opened recently with Di- 
rector General Carol Laise officiating 
at a ribbon-cutting ceremony. 

Modernization of the area followed 
a complete reorganization of the files 
with accompanying changes in pro- 
cedures and workflow. 

Shown above at left with Director 
General Laise is Frances Bourne, who 
directed the project. At top right 
Robert Short uses a new sorting ma- 
chine to alphabetize papers. 

Below him are Frances Johnson, 
Assistant Supervisor of the Branch, 
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and staff members William Turley | 


and Carolyn DeVaughn, who are 
pleased with the improved working 
conditions. 

Two views of the area before reno- 
vation are at lower right. 

Below, Richard Phroneberger and 
Robert Short enjoy servicing clients 
with new automated filing equipment. 
Fourteen of these Lektriever units 
have replaced 195 file cabinets. 

Staff members not shown are 
Homer Nue, Chief, John Contee, and 
Ray Mathis. 





SECRETARIAL TASK FORCE 


Recruitment of Secretaries—Part II 


This is the fifth in a series of re- 
ports made by committees of the Sec- 
retarial Task Force. (The full report 
has been published and distributed in 
limited numbers to administrative offi- 
ces in the Department and overseas, 
and interested secretaries and super- 
visors can see it in those offices.) 

The report of the Committee on 
Recruitment, which was started in 
last month’s NEWSLETTER, is con- 
cluded here. 

Idris Rossell chaired the commit- 
tee. Members were Robert L. Brown, 
Joan M. Clark, Margaret M. Cooney, 
Dixie Grimes, Vivian Halyard, Bon- 
nie Kuhr, Samuel C. Mitchell, and 
John Sinozich. Alternates were Ruth 
Hayden, Peggy McArdle, Thomas Mc- 
Closkey, Anna F. Meek, Marion 
Rodgers, and Helen Terranova. 


The first part of the Recruitment 
Committee’s report discussed current 
policy on recruitment, gave some his- 
torical perspective, and described the 
recruitment process. It also compared 
State’s recruitment with that of other 
agencies and the private sector. Two 
recommendations were made: That 
the full-time complement of the Re- 
cruitment Branch of PER’s Employ- 
ment Division be increased and that 
the Department consider combining 
its recruitment efforts with those of 
USIA and AID. 


The report continues: 


OTHER FACTORS AFFECTING 
RECRUITMENT FOR FY 75 


General problems 


Some of the problems of recruit- 
ment have already been hinted at— 
others are lurking in reports either 
delivered to the Department, or yet 
to be delivered to the Department, 
but not yet available to this Com- 
mittee. 

In the former category are the 
perennial ones of: 

—late and perhaps imprecise in- 
formation on the number of “hires” 
required 

—competition with the private and 
other Government sectors for the best 
candidates 

—leadtime required in Security. 
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—shortage of staff and money for 
recruitment needs 

—possible impact on hiring caused 
by the overall economic situation in 
the country. 

In the latter category are an Office 
of Management and Budget and Civil 
Service Commission study on pay 
comparability between Foreign Ser- 
vice and Civil Service employees in- 
cluding secretaries and a Civil Service 
Commission Inspection Report—the 
first in 14 years—of the Department. 

Expanding on the discussion of our 
“perennial” problems, we report that 
some steps have been taken to im- 
prove the situation: 

—PER/REM has been given a pro- 
jected figure for recruitment of 713 
support staff personnel, including 
secretaries, for FY 75. Provided there 
is a dramatic increase in the present 
rate of security clearances of secre- 
tarial personnel, additional recruit- 
ment personnel (TDY) made avail- 
able, and unless other factors (such 
as a freeze or a budget reduction) 
come into play, PER/REM should 
be able to meet this goal. 

@ Recommendation 3: PER/REM 
should be given a target of employ- 
ment needs at least one month prior 
to the beginning of each fiscal year 
rather than later or piecemeal as is 
now the case. 

@ Recommendation 4: No matter 
what takes place in the form of 
freezes, reduced intake, or other ad- 
verse action, recruitment and employ- 
ment of secretaries must continue at 
about the same level as at present— 
since the attrition rate in this category 
remains fairly constant from year to 
year and to accommodate persons in 
motion, leadtime for language and 
other training, changes in tour of 
duty policies, etc. 

—PER’s competition with other 
agencies and the private sector are 
intertwined, of course. PER has been 
able, however, to compete more ef- 
fectively during the past year by of- 
fering immediate appointment to a 
non-sensitive Pre-Assignments Pool to 
exceptionally well qualified Civil Ser- 
vice applicants—a practice which has 
made available some of the best quali- 
fied candidates recruited by PER/ 
REM in recent years (many are col- 


lege graduates, some have their 
MA’s). Foreign Service secretaries 
are not appointed to the Pre-Assign- 
ments Pool because of: (1) lack of 
interest among already successfully 
employed secretaries who apply for 
the Foreign Service in being assigned 
to a pool, (2) their lack of interest 
in even temporary employment in 
Washington, and (3) administrative 
and personal problems concerning 
travel, storage of effects, per diem, 
etc., relating to preparations for leav- 
ing the country. 

A note should be made here of 
the applicant:hire ratio for secre- 
taries for whom requests for security 
clearances have been initiated: For 
Civil Service the ratio approximates 
5:1; for Foreign Service, 3:1 (which 
might suggest that applicants for the 
the Foreign Service are perhaps 
more serious or at least able to wait 
longer, since they are already em- 
ployed, for their clearances than Civil 
Service applicants) . 


Security clearances 


The question of the kind of security 
clearances required for some of the 
younger applicants—particularly those 
just out of school—was raised in our 
committee discussions. We were in- 
formed that almost without exception 
applicants moving directly from high 
school, business school, or college to 
a job in the Department receive a 
security clearance. 

In fact, during FY 73, FY 74, and 
through mid-December of FY 75, a 
total of 171 new Civil Service candi- 
dates, virtually all secretaries or typ- 
ists, have been appointed without se- 
curity clearances to a Pre-Assignments 
Pool established by the Employment 
Division. Needless to say, close at- 
tention has been paid to the selection 
of these candidates with the result 
that only three of the 171 were “lost.” 
These three quietly resigned when 
confronted with adverse suitability in- 
formation disclosed during the course 
of their full field investigations. 

Perhaps we should elaborate on 
what the Pre-Assignments Pool is and 
how Civil Service candidates are ap- 
pointed to it. (Note that Foreign Serv- 
ice candidates are not appointed to 
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it since they are usually employed 
for direct overseas assignments as we 
point out elsewhere.) Positions in the 
pool—limited to 30 at any given 
time—are funded by the central per- 
sonnel office. Applicants are highly 
qualified individuals whose security 
clearances are expected to be com- 
pleted within “normal” clearance 
time. The applicants are usually fresh 
out of high school or college; some 
have limited experience. If they have 
been overseas, it is usually as a stu- 
dent spending a junior year abroad. 
Reference checks are quickly obtained 
by the recruiters and then the indi- 
vidual recommendations for appoint- 
ment to this pool are approved per- 
sonally by the chief of the Recruitment 
Branch. Most candidates can be 
processed for the pool within one 
week of initial recruitment. Many 
(including a sizable number from out 
of town who have their expenses paid) 
accept immediate appointment when 
offered (the conditions having been 
fully explained in advance). This 
procedure has resulted in the employ- 
ment and assignment to the pool of 
persons who are approximately 21 
years of age or less and who, in many 
instances, have had less than a year 
of working experience. 

@ Recommendation 5: The De- 
partment should continue its policy 
of selecting candidates who conform 
to the criteria already established for 
appointment to the Pre-Assignments 
Pool and be offered immediate ap- 
pointment without having full field 
investigation completed. The risks, as 
demonstrated over the past three 
years, are negligible. The practice 
would continue to assure immediate 
access to the best candidates. The 
applicant:hire ratio would undoubt- 
edly be vastly improved as well by 
following this recommendation—espe- 
cially for typists and stenos at the 
entering levels (GS-2*, GS-3, and 
GS-4). Availability of these highly 
qualified, but inexperienced, appli- 
cants should facilitate the Depart 
ment’s use of entry-level personnel in 
appropriate positions. 

Leadtime required by SY has played 
a major role in REM’s loss .of appli- 
cants. It is perfectly fine to say that 
the recruitment process can be moved 
ahead to take into account the extra 
SY leadtime, but this does not take 
into account the adverse effects on 
applicants who already wait several 
months after application for an offer 
of appointment, many of whom may 
be offered and accept even more at- 


* Rarely hired now, but we see possibili- 
ties for the future. 
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tractive job appointments. Also, there 
comes a time when it is impossible to 
have “recruitment” ready to run out 
and tab prospective applicants (and 
this is especially true now when there 
is never a “slack” time for staff—let 
alone a staff!—to get its brochures 
written, publicity ready, etc.) to meet 
earlier recruiting deadlines. One critic 
recommended recruiting high school 
students in September for employ- 
ment in June, but this is not feasible 
in this area as explained above. 

Finally, REM management im- 
provements have led to maximum use 
of permanent staff and in the use of 
employees temporarily detailed to re- 
cruiting duties (albeit with the same 
kinds of problems expressed by SY 
when it has to send in a new investi- 
gator to pick up “the threads” of an 
investigation). Technological im- 
provements have been initiated in 
certain areas of correspondence pro- 
cessing and employment reporting. 
Staff personnel have been resource- 
ful, alert, and hard working. We re- 
iterate our recommendation that there 
be a substantial and early increase in 
the staff to meet the regular recruit- 
ing requirements we foresee for the 
next 10 years. 

SY’s leadtime obviously will be cut 
down only when those persons who 
are supposed to be conducting investi- 
gations are actually doing so. (This 
committee recognizes the tremen- 
dous increase in other responsibilities 
in the Office of Security, but longer 
recruiting leadtime is not possible un- 
der present circumstances, nor is it 
necessarily desirable since other fac- 
tors can work to change an appli- 
cant’s mind the longer he or she 
waits. ) 

@ Recommendation 6: The De- 


partment should take appropriate 
steps to alleviate the continuing prob- 
lem associated with the length of time 
required for processing security clear- 
ances. A solution must be found be- 
cause this problem affects not only 
the Department’s image as an em- 
ployer but also exacerbates the diffi- 
culties encountered by recruiters as 
well as security personnel. 


Monies budgeted for travel, 
publications, etc. 


Now let’s look at REM’s budget 
for other aspects of recruitment such 
as brochures, travel for staff, length 
of stay at recruiting sites, paying tra- 
vel costs for first-time Government 
secretaries (both Foreign Service and 
Civil Service), and other allied fac- 
tors. 

From the accompanying table we 
can make several observations: 

1. Amounts budgeted for staff tra- 
vel, publications, and advertising are 
minimal in comparison to the job 
that is expected to be done. 

2. There has always been a sizable 
amount expended for appointee tra- 
vel for Foreign Service employees. 
The expenditure of such large amounts 
of money places an even greater re- 
sponsibility on the shoulders of re- 
cruiting officers to assure that person- 
nel recruited are of the highest calibre 
and will stay with the Department 
over the long haul. 

3. There is an upward trend in 
Civil Service appointee travel monies 
which indicates that more of our 
Civil Service employees are coming 
from out of the area. 

Aside from what these figures may 
tell us, we point out that recent down- 
ward trends in support services for 


Comparative funding for support staff recruitment 


Travel 
by staff 


To Washington 
cs FS 

$12,650 
15,080 
11,500 
15,400 
13,440 
22,785 
27,195 


1 Includes $10,174 for Invitational Travel. 
2 Includes $8,185 for Invitational! Travel. 


Appointee travel— 


279,930 
196,650 
271,000 
162,240 
357,885 5,400 
490,770 6,700 

. 7,700 


4,000 


3 Includes per diem while in D.C., travel from home to post, and transportation of household 
effects for FSS-10, 9, and 8 appointees. An average figure was used to calculate these costs. 
The average was based on costs for all employees (from ambassadors to clerks) and many lower 
graded employees have minimum amounts of household effects. Thus, these figures are some- 
what inflated. Within the timeframe allowed for developing these statistics, it was not possible 


to obtain precise average costs. 
4 No figure available. 





recruitment have continued. This 
handicap, in addition to staff short- 
ages, is like asking the Redskins to 
play in the semifinals with both Jur- 
gensen and Kilmer on the bench! 

We note also that recruiting litera- 
ture from both the private sector and 
other Government agencies makes 
States’s attempts pale by comparison. 

The overall economic situation in 
the country has both good and bad 
effects on recruitment. As job open- 
ings in professional fields become scar- 
cer, more highly qualified candidates 
are available to be employed in sup- 
port staff positions. On the other 
hand, as costs go up for travel, print- 
ing, and other items in the recruit- 
ment support budget, there is even 
less money available for these impor- 
tant activities—and accordingly, a re- 
duced capability in effectively reach- 
ing this increased labor supply. 

All of these tangible factors have, 
of course, an impact on the recruit- 
ment of secretaries. 

™@ Recommendation 7: The sup- 
port budget needs to be increased to 
a level that will assure the Depart- 
ment can continue present efforts to 
recruit quality candidates. 


DETERMINING NEEDS IN THE 
SHORT AND LONG TERM 


The outlook 


When a tourist visiting Washing- 
ton, D.C., asked a bus driver what 
the inscription, “What is Past is Pro- 
logue,” over an entrance to the na- 
tional archives building meant, he 
replied, “Lady, it means, you ain’t 
seen nothing yet!” And that is about 
the way this committee feels. 

As we move to the last quarter of 
this century, we can expect more 
revolutionary changes to be taking 
place than ever before: 

—in the business world 

—in and among governments 

—in technology 

—in social values 

—in continuing demands for the 
recognition of human rights. 

In short, these and all of the other 
areas being studied by this Task Force 
are changing and will continue to 
change—some at a more rapid pace 
than others. 


Short-term needs 

Short-term recruitment needs—at 
least through this fiscal year and per- 
haps into the next—appear to be 
about the same as they have been 
in the past. Typists, stenographers, and 
secretaries will be expected in the 
main to do the same kind of work 
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in the same kind of way that they 
have been doing it for years. So long 
as there continue to be officers who 
are accustomed to dictating to secre- 
taries—so long will this mode of op- 
eration persist. But technology is fast 
catching up with the Department. 

The Committee on Private Indus- 
try, Technology and the Secretary 
has made an inventory of the more 
sophisticated machinery now in use in 
the building. It is clear that the need 
for secretaries who can take manual 
dictation is almost past so far as the 
majority of Civil Service secretaries 
are concerned. Dictating machines 
and magnetic card and tape selectric 
typewriters (MCSTs and MTSTs) are 
being installed in more and more offi- 
ces. And more officers than not may 
be learning to use them if they are 
not totally wedded to the yellow legal- 
size pad and pen or pencil! 


Long-term needs 

With the technological advances 
we have seen and will see and with 
the possibility of officers changing 
their work habits (but not anytime 
soon!), it is tempting to say that the 
secretary who is “an executive assis- 
tant who possesses a mastery of office 
skills, who demonstrates the ability to 
assume responsibility without direct 
supervision, who exercises initiative 
and judgment, and who makes deci- 
sions within the scope of assigned 
authority,” is on the way out. Not 
so! Certainly, at the highest levels in 
the Department and in the Foreign 
Service and perhaps down to the 
office and deputy office director levels, 
Civil Service and Foreign Service 
secretaries requiring the capabilities 
defined above are going to be needed 
—and for some time to come. 

At the same time, information from 
the questionnaires and letters sent to 
the Task Force and the findings of 
our colleagues on the other commit- 
tees show that a healthy number of 
secretaries both in the Department 
and overseas are not being fully uti- 
lized—either in terms of their skills 
or in terms of the amount of work 
they are given. In fact, there is con- 
siderable evidence that many highly 
skilled and experienced secretaries are 
being used as clerk-typists. While other 
committees are certainly addressing 
this problem in terms of assignment, 
training, promotion, morale, etc., we 
must address it in terms of recruit- 
ment. What kinds of people do we 
really need to recruit for work in the 
Department and the Foreign Service 
during the next 5 to 10 years? 


* This definition is that of the National 
Secretaries Association. 


Before we can even begin to think 
about an answer to that question, we 
believe it is important to discuss “word 
processing,” which is defined by John 
J. McGlynn of IBM as follows: “A 
word processing system is the com- 
bination of procedures, personnel and 
equipment which accomplishes the 
transformation of ideas into printed 
form. It involves efficiently planned 
use of magnetic-media typewriters 
and dictation systems, both of which 
have as their reason for being the en- 
abling of originators and secretaries 
to turn out more work in less time.” 

The very words “word processing” 
are dirty words to many people. Yet, 
they need not be. In an article en- 
titled “The Army Leads the Way” in 
the December 1974 issue of Govern- 
ment Executive (pp. 23-27), John F. 
Judge explains how the Army went 
about researching and developing a 
handbook which may be “a runaway 
best seller in the applications of word 
processing.” The handbook will be 
available the first quarter of 1975. 

Developing an acronym for their 
project, POWER (Processing of 
Words Efficiently and Responsively) , 
the small research team of experts in 
management analysis, operations re- 
search, personnel psychology, and ad- 
ministration delved into every aspect 
of the subject taking some 55 weeks 
to complete their project. It is expect- 
ed that the findings will be applicable 
to managements in all Government 
agencies—Federal, State, and local. 

Some of the telling points brought 
out in the study include these: 

—More than 85 percent of success 
or failure hinges on two non-machine 
elements: people and procedures. 

—The selling phase is tough, but 
the main points made to top manage- 
ment covering efficiencies, producti- 
vity and other matters will also work 
with middle and other management 
levels. 

—Secretarial and administrative 
personnel must be involved from the 
beginning and their questions must 
be answered truthfully. 

—Word processing creates a need 
for specialized skills in both operators 
and supervisors; this environment can 
become the basis for career path de- 
velopment, promotions, and other 
job-related incentives. 

—The most effective way to input 
into any word processing system is 
through machine dictation; the proof 
is beyond question. Department of 
Labor studies show that an author 
can dictate into a machine six times 
faster than writing in long hand and 
three times faster than dictating to a 
secretary. 
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—If the word originator has mas- 
tered the basic skills of written com- 
munication (an absolute must), then 
the ability to organize and effectively 
use any type of machine dictation 
system is possible after a short train- 
ing program. 

—Dictating is an acquired skill and 
can be taught easily and rapidly. 

Now let’s see if we can answer the 
question about the kinds of people 
we need to recruit for the Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service during 
the next 5 to 10 years. 


First, the Civil Service: We believe 
we will need better qualified people 
than ever before (and this view is 
shared in the private sector). We will 
need employees who have high ver- 
bal skills since we envision the enter- 
ing positions will continue to be typ- 
ing positions, but with a difference. 
And the difference will be that new 
employees will be expected (or may 
already know how) to use the sophis- 
ticated word-processing machinery we 
have all been reading and talking 
about (and with which some of us 
are already well acquainted and bliss- 
fully happy). 

The level of intelligence required 
to use these machines is higher than 
simple mastery of a typewriter. And 
the need for higher verbal skills goes 
without saying. As we have already 
indicated, the Department must re- 
cruit employees today who can serve 
in positions whose requirements range 
from using a “flexowriter” to using 
Magnetic Card Selectric Typewriters. 
On the one hand we have typists who 
are doing “production work” of a 
routine nature and on the other hand 
we have secretaries who must inter- 
pret, correct, and even edit final copy 
for the signature of the Secretary. 
There are already a number of word- 
processing centers in the Department— 
ranging from one MCST shared by 
one secretary, one editor typist, and 
one typist in the research services area 
of INR to the set-up in the Secre- 
tary’s office where four MCSTs are 
in constant use by ten secretaries. As 
the centers continue to multiply and 
“word originators” begin to use dic- 
tating machines, stenographers (ex- 
cept in rare instances) will not be 
needed. 

Depending upon interest, ability, 
training and assignment opportunities, 
these entering employees could fol- 
low a career path that might look 
something like this: 

1. Typist in a word-processing cen- 
ter (from mini-center to a large one 
in a functional or regional bureau) 

2. Typist-editor 

3. Supervisory typist-editor 
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4. Assistant manager of center 

5. Manager of center 
(At the same time that recruits are 
being brought into the Department 
with high verbal skills, keep in mind 
that the budget and fiscal side of the 
house as well as the automated data 
processing areas have need of indivi- 
uals with high abstract reasoning and 
mathematical skills. Sometimes indi- 
viduals combine both these skills and 
can work in either area—and there 
are some areas where both are re- 
quired which would mean upward 
mobility opportunities for both kinds 
of people.) 

It is clear, too, that we will con- 
tinue to need individuals who want 
to become secretaries and who will 
be more interested in the one-to-one 
relationship that the secretarial posi- 
tion has traditionally meant. But 
these individuals will become secre- 
taries to persons serving at much high- 
er levels than in the past—i.e., at the 
deputy office director level and higher. 
We believe exposure to at least the 
first three steps indicated above would 
be good training for a secretary. For, 
then, as the individual branched off, 
he or she would be aware of the so- 
phisticated tools at hand that would 
free him or her from some of the 
drudgery that obtains in all secretar- 
ial work. The secretary is free then 
to do a better job of serving as the 
“executive assistant” described above. 
At the same time, additional skills re- 
quired to become a secretary could 
be learned “on the job” or through 
training at FSI—the chief means now 
used by Civil Service employees (typ- 
ists and stenographers) who want to 
advance. Thus, for someone wanting 
a secretarial job under the Civil Ser- 
vice, that individual could continue 
up the ladder (or down the path) 
through the following steps: 

4. Junior secretary 

5. Secretary 

6. Senior secretary 


It should be noted that secretaries 
can and should be hired at the GS-5 
level from outside the Department. 
They could begin their careers at the 
junior secretary level (step 4 above) 
when they entered on duty. 

Needless to say, there should be 
sufficient latitude in the personnel 
system so that individuals could 
change their minds, i.e., move from 
one “path” to another. Opportuni- 
ties for getting out of the two paths 
should also be open to those who de- 
cide they “want out” and who have 
in the meantime added to their ca- 
pabilities either through in-house or 
university training fitting them for 
other kinds of positions in the De- 


partment or in the Foreign Service. 
Now, for the Foreign Service: We 
believe a special breed of person is 
attracted to this career field. The in- 
dividual is mature, has already had 
considerable experience, and expects 
—for the most part—to remain in 
the secretarial career field. This state- 
ment is borne out by the statistics de- 
veloped for the Task Force by the 
Committee on Classification and Pro- 
motion. “The jobs at FSS-6 and 
above are held by a faithful group 
of Foreign Service secretaries, many 
of whom, we are proud to say, have 
been with the Départment for years. 
. . 19 percent are 50 years of age 
or older and 50 percent are 40 or old- 
er. They will be hard to replace.” 
Thus, these individuals arrive in 
the Department at what would be 
about the equivalent of step 4 or 5 
of the proposed Civil Service career 
path. Their progression, tied to the 
Foreign Service promotion system, 
needs to be examined in the context 
of recruitment and what they can ex- 
pect from the “system” once they are 
in it. The committee which dealt with 
this matter has made a number of 
recommendations with which we are 
in full agreement. They should im- 
prove promotional opportunities and 
provide greater job satisfaction. 
Turning to another matter, and al- 
though we have not yet seen a copy 
of the report from the Committee on 
Technology, we understand that there 
are a number of embassies that al- 
ready have sophisticated machinery 
which in effect constitute word-proc- 
essing centers. There are still other 
posts, in more remote areas of the 
world, where it may be impossible to 
set up such centers. Furthermore, the 
work at these posts may not require 
more than the traditional kinds of 
equipment. We mention these points 
because it is clear that Foreign Serv- 
ice secretaries will no doubt still be 
required to take stenography at many 
posts, although at others they may be 
expected to use dictating machines. 
Because of the need for Foreign Serv- 
ice secretaries to be available for 
worldwide duty, we believe that the 
stenographic requirement for employ- 
ment must remain. 


We conclude that the same kind of 
secretary we have been recruiting in 
the past will be the mainstay of the 
future for at least the next 5 to 10 
years. Thus, we can continue our re- 
cruitment efforts along the same lines 
as at present. If we do, we must make 
certain that the jobs make use of the 
high quality skills we recruit. 

So far as the questions of under- 
utilization and underwork are con- 
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cerned, we believe management must 
review this situation quite carefully. 
It would seem desirable to inventory 
positions both in the Department and 
overseas to determine which ones are 
not required or where there may be 
a need and at the same time to find 
out precisely what skills are required. 
It is alleged that the functional bu- 
reaus were especially hard hit dur- 
ing the BALPA I, BALPA II, and 
OPRED exercises, losing then vacant 
secretarial positions which were never 
returned. In fact, two Task Force 
chairpersons, in a meeting with INR 
secretaries, were informed that some 
of them were providing secretarial 
services for from five to eight persons. 
In response to the questionnaire, the 
following data was elicited: 


Number of 

O fficers Served 
One 

Two 

Three 164 
Four 65 
Five 31 
More than five 53 


Number of 
Secretaries 


257 
244 


Obviously, realinement of secretar- 
ial positions is needed to assure that 
there is a fair and equal distribution 
of the workload in the Department 
and in overseas posts. 

Once a realinement of secretarial 
positions is made, the overage of po- 
sitions—if any—could be used in a 
number of ways. At first we thought 
some of them could be used to assure 
overlapping at post. Then we learned 
that regulations already provide for 
up to a month’s overlap. The prac- 
tice of overlapping, however, is 
breeched, we are told, more often 
than it is observed because of a short- 
age of secretaries. The Service has 
not been able to keep pace with the 
outgo. (Currently, an unexpected 
shortage has developed because of the 
announcement of a six percent an- 
nuity benefit which is leading many 
secretaries to retire earlier than they 
might otherwise have done—projec- 
tions for the fiscal year could not have 
anticipated the degree of inflation 
that triggered the annuity increase.) 

We also discussed making greater 
provision for language and area train- 
ing for secretaries to assure that this 
expressed need on the part of many 
Foreign Service secretaries is met. We 
also want to assure that secretaries 
have the same latitude in being granted 
LWOP (eight were on LWOP as 
of December 5, 1974) as do other 
classes of Foreign Service employees. 

And, finally, we believe that any 
“extra” positions could be used to 
provide more personnel for counsel- 
ing services: (especially for Civil Serv- 
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Consolidated report on separation of Foreign Service secretaries 
January 1, 1972 — October 31, 1974 


Reason for leaving 


Retirement (voluntary, 
mandatory, disability) 

Marriage 

LIR & itd. appointments and 
reimbursement details 

Conversion to GS 

Dissatisfaction with FS 

Accept other employment 

Return to school 

To be with family 

Transfer to Mustang Program 

Unknown or personal 

Terminated in probation 

Refused Assignment 


Total 
110 months. 


ice secretaries). The systematic coun- 
seling of employees by the Civil Serv- 
ice Counseling and Assignments Divi- 
sion (CA/CS) simply is impossible 
because of the lack of time and be- 
cause of the large number of em- 
ployees each assignment and counsel- 
ing officer is expected to handle. (A 
separate paper could and probably 
should be written on the “work over- 
load” problem in CA/CS itself which 
must service all Civil Service em- 
ployees, all Wage Board employees, 
domestic Foreign Service employees, 
summer and other seasonal em- 
ployees, interns, etc.) 
Recommendation 8: Manage- 
ment should inventory secretarial po- 
sitions in the Department and over- 
seas. They should be realined as nec- 
essary and any extra positions should 
be used to provide positions that will 
enhance the professionalism of sec- 
retaries. As examples, extra positions 
could be used to enlarge training op- 
portunities or to provide more syste- 
matic counseling services to secre- 
taries, especially in the Civil Service. 


Attrition 


A word needs to be said about at- 
trition in connection with long-term 
needs. As has been indicated in this 
report and others, attrition for secre- 
taries remains fairly constant from 
year to year. Yet, we cannot be sure 
that this will be the case in the fu- 
ture. 

Hard data is available on the re- 
ported reasons for attrition for For- 
eign Service secretaries. None is cur- 
rently available for Civil Service sec- 
retaries because of the difficulty in 
obtaining precise information. PER 
has recommended exit interviews for 
employees leaving the Department, 
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15 
22 


33 
15 


12 
7 
10 
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but CA/CS with only five officers 
available for assignment and counsel- 
ing of more than 3,000 Civil Service 
and Foreign Service Reserve em- 
ployees is not able to undertake such 
a task. It would be possible, however, 
to undertake a_ retrospective study, 
but it is believed that the results at 
this time would not warrant the effort 
involved. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the 
past can be a guide to the future. But 
these are not ordinary times, Varia- 
bles which affect attrition rates in- 
clude these: 

—present state of the economy, in- 
cluding inflation and unemployment; 

—uncertainty as to the future of 
the economy; 

—current and future political, eco- 
nomic, and military actions by foreign 
powers which will impact on US. 
policies in these areas; 

—questions being raised in the 
whole area of “interdependence.” 

From the accompanying table it is 
clear, as someone has said, “We must 
be doing something right,” when the 
principal reason for leaving the serv- 
ice is to retire—these women have 
stayed the course. 

Altogether attrition for whatever 
reason amounts to about 8.0 to 8.5 
percent a year of the total Foreign 
Service secretarial corps. After retire- 
ment, marriage and movement to the 
Mustang Program account for a siz- 
able number of secretaries who leave 
their original profession. Dissatisfac- 
tion with the Foreign Service, accept- 
ance of other employment, and un- 
known or personal reasons (all of 
which might be dissatisfaction with 
the Foreign Service) are areas that 
need study. If solutions are found to 
many of the problems discussed in 
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this Task Force report, there could 
be a significant gain made in keeping 
secretaries who leave for these three 
reasons. 

Finally, difficult as it is to deter- 
mine now what our attrition rates 
will be in the future for either Civil 
Service or Foreign Service secretaries, 
the committee believes we can as- 
sume that they probably will not in- 
crease and may decrease over the 
next 5 to 10 years. One caveat: if 
terrorism around the world continues 
or is stepped up, and, if the threat of 
all-out war turns into reality, not only 
secretaries, but also other Foreign 
Service employees may think twice or 
three times about a career that is be- 
coming increasingly hazardous. 


Recruitment literature 


Let us turn to another aspect of 
recruitment. We might call it “Truth 
in Recruitment” or as the Committee 
on Classification and Promotion calls 
it, “The Information Gap.” Having 
read a goodly portion of the question- 
naires, the comments on them, and 
the letters to the Task Force (paren- 
thetically, our hats are off to the vast 
majority of these secretaries for they 
were articulate, clear, and concise in 
what they had to say), we believe 
many of our employees may have 
been unintentionally misinformed 
about critical issues such as entering 
salary levels, what happens if they 
accept certain types of appointments, 
what the medical benefits may be, 
and on ad infinitum; and if they were 
not misinformed then they at least 
misunderstood, could not absorb so 
much information at one time, or for- 
got. 

No matter. We are in complete ac- 
cord with all the recommendations of 
the Committee on Classification and 
Promotion on this subject and par- 
ticularly want to adopt two of them 
as follows: 

@ Recommendation 9: Include in 
recruitment literature information 
about the promotion system, oppor- 
tunities for advancement in the sec- 
retarial field, and for transfers into 
other fields. 

@ Recommendation 10: Arrange 
for frequent redistribution of informa- 
tional materials which discuss Depart- 
ment policies on everything from the 
employment process to retirement. 


Another recommendation relates to 
our first one: 

@ Recommendation 11: Immediate 
steps should be taken to employ pro- 
fessionally trained writers and publi- 
cists to staff the now vacant Recruit- 
ment Publication Section. 
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OTHER OBSERVATIONS 
AND COMMENTS 


There were a number of other 
matters which members of the com- 
mittee discussed during their delib- 
erations. Although they do not nec- 
essarily relate directly to the recruit- 
ment effort, we believe they should 
be brought to the attention of man- 
agement. 

We have put these matters in the 
form of recommendations: 

@ Recommendation 12: Enlarge 
the scope of orientation training giv- 
en to newly appointed Civil Service 
employees and assure that supervis- 
ors release these employees for such 
training. 

@ Recommendation 13: Provide a 
counseling service for newly arrived 
employees—especially young Civil 
Service employees who may be fresh 
out of school and away from home 
for the first time. (Experience shows 
that new employees frequently need 
help in budgeting, finding permanent 
housing, making friends, etc., and 
there is no office in the Department 
staffed to provide this service. The 
Department should also consider 
meeting new employees as they ar- 
rive as is done by CIA.) 

@ Recommendation 14: Through 
the cooperation of the Department 
of State Recreation Association 
(DSRA), the American Federation 
of Government Employees (AFGE), 
the Women’s Action Organization of 
State, AID, and USIA (WAO), 
and other interested organizations, 


CONGRATULATIONS!—Deputy Secretary 
Robert S. Ingersoll extends best wishes 
to Idris Rosselli, newly named State De- 
partment Faculty Representative to the 
Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar. Miss 
Rosseil, the first woman to serve on the 
faculty of the interdepartmental semi- 
nar, was appointed by Howard E. Hau- 
gerud, Chairman, left. 


enlarge the current temporary hous- 
ing facilities and make them available 
at nominal fees to first-time arrivees 
in the Nation’s Capital. (We have in 
mind here vulnerable 18- and 19-year 
olds, as well as experienced secretaries, 
who are presently given a list of apart- 
ments and hotels and told to find 
their own way in a strange city.) 


™@ Recommendation 15: Provide 
training for all levels of supervisors 
on how best to use the services pro- 
vided by typists and secretaries. Such 
training should be mandatory for en- 
tering junior officers and in all other 
FSI courses as appropriate. 


Finally, we have two more obser- 
vations to make: 

1. Various personnel functions 
within the Office of Personnel ap- 
pear to be so compartmentalized that 
there exists a “communications gap” 
of some magnitude among various 
areas and among employees in var- 
ious offices. Better coordination is re- 
quired and closer cooperation and 
understanding seem necessary if the 
Office of Personnel. under the Direc- 
tor General is to function at optimum 
efficiency. 

2. To no one’s great surprise, we 
learned that there exist among sec- 
retaries in different personnel systems 
the same kinds of attitudes that exist 
among other employees in the De- 
partmental and Foreign Service. 

One Task Force member observed, 
for example, “Foreign Service offi- 
cers treat Civil Service secretaries as 
though they were local employees.” 
We believe that statement, perhaps 
exaggerated, perhaps not, says a great 
deal about the need for all employees 
to take a look at themselves, even as 
we on this committee have, to see 
what our attitudes are and how they 
need to be changed. 

Even secretaries need to change 
their attitudes toward one another— 
Civil Service and Foreign Service 
(worldwide and DES)! In our view 
the Department has, for the most 
part, secretaries who are the best in 
the land. In our view they are all 
“first-class citizens” making their con- 
tributions in many different, but al- 
ways, important ways. 

We believe that management 
should commit the resources neces- 
sary to developing the interests and 
needs of all its secretaries and to as- 
suring that every single person counts. 
It is this committee’s belief that our 
association on this Task Force has 
helped us to grow and to appreciate 
more than ever before the importance 
of all secretaries in the work they do 
for the Department and, in turn, for 
our country. 





Bicentennial Year! The 200th anniversary of this Nation’s 
birth is upon us. On July 4, America turned 199, and 

a year-long celebration began. On this and succeeding pages the 
NEWSLETTER presents some international plans for the 
observance, a report on the Department’s participation, and a 
brief history of the diplomacy of the American Revolution. 


Let us all, during the coming months, 
study carefully the character, study the 
qualities of the men who founded this 
Nation. Let us try to grasp the stuff that 


was inside of each of them and all of them 


collectively. And, then, let us release, 


if we can, the same spirit within ourselves. 
We have the same capacity for unity, 
discipline and sacrifice. Let us show 

the world that the character and 

quality of the American people has 

not changed in 200 years. 


Gerald R. Ford 
Philadelphia, 1974 


Bicentennial USA: 
Some International 
Dimensions 


By JoHn W. Warner, Administrator, 
American Revolution Bicentennial 
Administration 


An _ Australian-American Festival 
in Sydney; a Japanese folk dance 
troupe to Milwaukee and Mexican 
Mariachi performers scheduled for El 
Paso; a Czech language class in Ta- 
bor, South Dakota; square rigged 
sailing ships from around the world 
to visit U.S. ports; a Bicentennial ex- 
hibit on Franklin and Jefferson in 
Paris, Warsaw and London; a series 
of Bicentennial seminars overseas— 
the international dimensions of the 
Bicentennial celebration are far-flung. 

Forty nations have indicated a de- 
sire to participate in the Bicentennial 
and of those 27 have established offi- 
cial Bicentennial committees (France, 
the United Kingdom, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Canada, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, Italy, Spain, Fin- 
land, Austria, the Netherlands, Swit- 
zerland, Norway, Thailand, Denmark, 
Sweden, Israel, Japan, Lebanon, Cy- 
prus, Yugoslavia, Iceland, Iran, the 
Philippines, Luxembourg, Sri Lanka, 
and Belgium). 

The Smithsonian Institution alone 
will feature eight international groups 
this summer which will tour to more 
than 40 US. cities. In 1976, partici- 
pants from 36 nations will tour 90 
cities, bringing together Americans 
and their cultural cousins from around 
the world. 

The commemoration of the 200th 
anniversary of the American Revolu- 
tion is providing Americans with a 
unique opportunity to reflect upon 
the past, re-evaluate the present and 
prepare for the future. America is 
commemorating not just the Revolu- 
tion which took place in 1776, but the 
continuing American revolution, which 
links past, present and future, and in 
which peoples throughout the world 
have participated and will continue 
to participate. We are commemorating 
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“The Boston Massacre,” an original 
engraving by Paul Revere, 1770. 


the three great documentary pillars 
which support the nation—the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights. 

On the international level, the 
American Revolution Bicentennial 
Administration (ARBA)—the Feder- 
al agency responsible for coordinating 
the celebration—hopes that the Bi- 
centennial will reaffirm historical and 
cultural ties with those countries 
which directly contributed to the de- 
velopment of the United States. The 
recall of shared history and growth 
may serve to readjust perspectives al- 
tered by time. 

Foreign interest in the Bicenten- 
nial is growing at an exceptional rate. 
West German President Walter Scheel 
announced on June 16 during a visit 
to President Ford that the FRG is 
appropriating some five million dol- 
lars for American Bicentennial pro- 
grams which will include establish- 
ment of the John J. McCloy Foun- 
dation for German-American Ex- 
change, the permanent endowment of 
the “Theodor Heuss Chair” at the 
Graduate Faculty of Political and 
Social Science at the New School for 
Social Research in New York City, 
the establishment of a chair for a 
visiting professorship at Georgetown 
University, Washington D.C., and the 
gift of a sophisticated planetarium- 
projector for the “Einstein Space- 
arium” in the new Air and Space Mu- 
seum at the Smithsonian. 

Canada is bringing its Canadian 
Festival of Performing Arts to the 
Kennedy Center. France is sponsor- 
ing a “Son et Lumiere” at Mount 
Vernon. Countries like Italy and 
the Soviet Union are sending premiere 
performing arts groups to the United 
States. Israel is establishing an Ameri- 
can Bicentennial Park near Jerusalem. 

Britain’s Queen Elizabeth will visit 
the United States in July 1976. A 
program featuring U.S.-U.K. Bicen- 
tennial Arts Fellowships has been an- 
nounced, and a precious copy of the 
Magna Carta will be exhibited in 
the U.S. Congress. Britain has also 
deeded, for a period of 21 years, the 
ancestral home of George Washing- 
ton in northeastern England to the 
United States for the Bicentennial. 

Private organizations as well as 
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governmental groups abroad are re- 
ceiving ARBA recognition for their 
Bicentennial projects. Approval by the 
American Embassy in the host coun- 
tries is tantamount to official recog- 
nition. The first to receive such recog- 
nition was the Australian-American 
Association of Sydney which plans a 
Bicentennial Festival in 1976. There 
are already 12 organizations which 
have been recognized representing 
groups in Latin America, Europe and 
Asia. 

In anticipation of a large influx of 
foreign visitors during the Bicenten- 
nial period, ARBA has formed the 
National Bicentennial Hospitality Al- 
liance (NBHA) for organizations 
sponsoring hospitality and visitor ex- 
change programs. 

The NBHA is open to all non- 
profit, non-government organizations, 
with affiliated groups in three or more 
states, whose purpose is to conduct 
sustained programs for bringing peo- 
ple of different communities and 
countries together to promote under- 
standing and good will. 

Three organizations have joined the 
NBHA to date. 

The “Meet the Americans” pro- 
gram of the American Host Foun- 
dation plans to bring 28,000 interna- 
tional visitors to the United States 
during 1975 and 1976. 


People-to-People International is a 
similar volunteer program which is 
arranging for international visitors to 
live in American homes for three to 
seven days. 

The International Cultural Ex- 
change (ICX), the third group, is 
coordinating visits of 14,400 teenage 
international students for six months 
to twelve months during the Bicenten- 
nial era. ICX is also arranging for in- 
ternational performing troupes to tour 
areas in the United States which re- 
flect their cultural heritage. 


American Issues Forum 


Major national Bicentennial pro- 
grams recognized by ARBA have in- 
ternational significance. The Ameri- 
can Issues Forum originally conceived 
by Walter Cronkite of CBS News, is 
designed to involve the entire popu- 
lation—people of all ages, backgrounds 
and interest—in a serious and 
thoughtful examination of those is- 
sues fundamental to the development 
and future of the American Society. 

The program co-sponsored by the 
National Endowment for the Human- 
ities and ARBA, begins this Septem- 
ber with the topic “A Nation of Na- 
tions,” examining the cultural and 
ethnic diversity of the country and 
ends in May 1976 with the topic “Life, 
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Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness.” 

Through the Forum, America will 
be reflecting on its international heri- 
tage and considering the role this 
country has played and will continue 
to play in coping with the interna- 
tional concerns and domestic prob- 
lems of countries throughout the 
world. 


Folklife Festival 


The Smithsonian Institution’s Festi- 
val of American Folklife which has 
become known as “the great Ameri- 
can family reunion” celebrates the 
many customs and traditions Ameri- 
cans have inherited from countries 
round the world. Groups of inter- 
national performers joining the “Old 
Ways in the New World” portion of 
the Festival will tour U.S. towns and 
cities after appearing in Washington, 
reuniting thousands of Americans with 
their foreign counterparts and giving 
even more Americans a basis for an 
understanding of the ethnic heritage 
of their neighbors. 

Exciting activities await the arrival 
of the foreign folk performers. In 
some cities the “Old Ways” partici- 
pants will be incorporated into exist- 
ing festivals, as in the case of “Sum- 
merfest” in Milwaukee. Other cities 
have created festivals around the “Old 
Ways” presentation: two city-wide 
festivals in Philadelphia will feature 
performances by the touring groups. 
A festival in Lincoln, Neb., has been 
planned for the German performers, 
as well as picnics and dances in small 
neighboring communities. Italians will 
join in the festivities at an outdoor 
celebration held in their honor by the 
New Orleans Piazza d'Italia. In Wi- 
chita, Kan., students from Ghana 
have joined the Bicentennial Com- 
mission in planning the Ghananian 
participation in the Black Arts and 
Heritage Festival. St. George Ortho- 
dox Church will serve as the focal 
point for the community activities, 
when the Lebanese folk performers 
travel to El Paso, Tex. 


Bicentennial Seminars Overseas 
The first of a series of Bicentennial 
seminars overseas on the subject of 
American studies abroad has strength- 
ened relations among Americanists 
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in Europe, and indications are that 
academic interest in the United States 
is forging well ahead of other area 
studies among Europeans. 

The meetings are organized under 
the auspices of a special Bicentennial 
Committee for International Confer- 
ences of Americanists, with the sup- 
port of the United States Information 
Agency and the Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs of the De- 
partment of State. 

The next regional conference, 
scheduled for September 4 through 
September 8, 1975, will gather Asian 
Americanists in Tokyo. The schedule 
for the remaining of the regional 
conference series includes: Tehran for 
the North African, Middle East and 
South Asian countries, September 12 
through September 17; San Antonio 
for the Western Hemisphere, Novem- 
ber 4 through November 8 (both 
during 1975); and Lagos for Black 
Africa, March 31—April 3, 1976. 

The series will be followed by an 
international symposium on “The 
USA and the World” in Washington, 
D.C., in the autumn of 1976. 

USIA and State Department offi- 
cials say that since the United States 
has entered into a new stage of its 
relationships with other countries of 
the world, the study of America should 
perhaps adapt itself more readily to 
to the cross-cultural influences and 
interests that are reshaping the world 
community. They emphasize that the 
keynote of the new era is cooperation 
and interdependency, and that the 
conferences will derive a good deal of 
their underlying philosophy from 
those many Americanists abroad who 
believe that the comparative approach 
best serves their needs and interests. 


Seamen Prepare for 
Operation Sail '76 

In seaports the world over, men 
and boys (and a crew of girls) are 
preparing their majestic sailing ships 
for a parade that is still a year away. 

The occasion will be Operation 
Sail 1976, and the climactic moment 
will be July 4 in New York Harbor. 
The participants will be one of the 
largest assemblies of square-rigged 
sailing ships that the world has ever 
seen. More than two hundred sailing 
ships of all sizes will converge on 
New York on that date, the crews 
will be feted, and a ball and ticker 
tape parade will be held. 

Invitations to participate have been 
going out since May 1974, to the 
world’s navies, merchant marine 
schools, marine museums and private 
owners. Those invited will be mostly 
sail training ships, with crews largely 
made up of cadets planning careers 
at sea with their countries’ navies or 
merchant marine. To date, more than 
18 countries have replied. This pro- 
mises at least 100 sailing ships mea- 
suring 100 feet or more in length. 
Fourteen of these are the classic three 
and four-masted windjammers, truly 
“tall ships” of 200 feet or more. Host 
ship will be the USS Eagle of the 
American Coast Guard. 

The British Sail Training Associa- 
tion is inviting the sailing ships, large 
and small, to race across the Atlan- 
tic. The fleet would leave Plymouth, 
England, on May 2, 1976, and race 
to Lisbon, Portugal. On May 13 the 
fleet would cruise “in company” from 
Lisbon to the Canary Islands, then 
embark on a race to Bermuda, On 
June 20 they would race to Newport, 
R.I. The fleet would then sail for 
New York on the morning of July 1 
arriving in New York in time for 
Independence Day. 

Other National Bicentennial pro- 
grams with international dimensions 
include: 

—Sister Cities Project—increasing 
number of U.S. cities and their af- 
filiated Sister Cities. 

—Smithsonian Institution Travel- 
ing Exhibition Service (SITES) “In- 
ternational Salute to the States”— 
circulating throughout the United 
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States major exhibitions of other 
countries. 

—Partners of the Americas Bicen- 
tennial Program—to foster closer re- 
lationship between people of the 
United States and people of Latin 
America through personal involve- 
ment in self-help projects. 

—Pacific 21 Exhibition & Inter- 
national Conference—bringing the 
nations of the Pacific hemisphere to- 
gether for three months in 1976 in 
Century City, Los Angeles. 

—Education for a global Communi- 
ty Project of the National Education 
Association—multi-part project with 
theme of “A Declaration of Interde- 
pendence.” Includes satellite as teach- 
ing tool, international teacher pro- 
gram, peace studies expo, Interna- 
tional Women’s Year in ’75. 

—2000 Years of American Indian 
Art Exhibit—an exhibition to be held 
in London, containing about seven 
hundred works of art illustrating the 
development and character of Ameri- 
can Indian art from 1000 B.C. to the 
present. 

—The Ninety-Nines Bicentennial 
Star Program—the international li- 
censed women pilots dedicate the in- 
ternational forest of friendship, July 
24, 1976, Atchison, Kans. 

The Bicentennial is truly becoming 
a time for strengthening America’s 
cultural linkages with peoples from 
other lands who have directly contri- 
buted to U.S. development. 

And on the home front the num- 
ber of Bicentennial Communities to 
date approaches 5,000. In addition, 
colleges and Military Bases are now 
eligible for official designation as a 
Bicentennial Community. This means 
that the National Bicentennial Flag 
can be flown not only from every 
public building, but over almost every 
home in every town and city in the 
United States. 

That National Bicentennial Flag 
is symbolic of the great participatory 
nature of the Bicentennial celebration. 
The “do it yourself” Bicentennial is 
counting participants, not spectators. 

It can truly be said that Americans 
have resolved to enter their third 
century with the same concern their 
forefathers had for their future gen- 
erations. 
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U.S. Participation 
In the Bicentennial 
Commemoration 


Independence Day ceremonies are 
usually just that—a day (or perhaps 
a weekend) of festivities, forensics, 
and fireworks enjoyed at the moment 
and quickly forgotten until another 
year. 

This July Fourth, however, has been 
unique in opening a full year of acti- 
vities commemorating the 200th an- 
niversary of the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Already more 
than 10,000 projects are entered in 
BINET—the computerized Bicenten- 
nial information system—and more 
continue to be entered at the rate of 
nearly 1,000 per month. 

The Bicentennial interest of the 
Department of State centers, natural- 
ly enough, on relating the com- 
memoration to the advancement of 
peaceful relations in the world. Presi- 
dent Ford underscored this purpose 
in a recent address in Philadelphia. 
After calling attention to the con- 
tinuing validity of goals proclaimed 
in Philadelphia by our founding fa- 
thers, the President cited the addition- 
al need for “striving to preserve and 
to advance the cause of peace and 
harmony among all nations and all 
peoples.” 

The Bicentennial lends itself readi- 
ly to projects fostering international 
cooperation and mutual understand- 
ing. At the heart of the commemo- 
ration are the ideals and values which 
inspired the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the subsequent develop- 
ment of our Nation. Thus the charac- 
ter and aspirations of the American 
people will be very much in view for 
all who visit the United States dur- 
ing the Bicentennial and for millions 


A French auxiliary force lands at 
Rhode Island on July 11, 1780. 


of people abroad through their own 
official and commercial media as well 
as American. Equally, the strong em- 
phasis in the commemoration on our 
multi-ethnic heritage provides the 
foundation for better understanding 
among Americans of the traditions 
and aspirations of other peoples and 
nations. 

Travel to the United States is ex- 
pected to increase during the Bicen- 
tennial Year, although no reliable es- 
timate is at hand as to how great an 
increase will be caused by the Com- 
memoration itself. 

Three basic themes have been estab- 
lished for the commemoration: Heri- 
tage, Festival, and Horizons. The 
Horizons programming, because of its 
emphasis on the future of our society, 
is especially relevant to our long-term 
international interests. Program de- 
velopment in this area unfortunately 
lags behind the two other basic themes, 
but some important projects are sched- 
uled and others may emerge. Among 
the existing projects, for example, are: 

—The World Food Congress be- 
ing prepared by Iowa State Universi- 
ty, to be held in Ames, Iowa, in 1976. 

—Pacific 21, an economic and cul- 
tural exhibition in Los Angeles dur- 
ing the summer of 1976, including a 
conference of government and busi- 
ness leaders to discuss future relation- 
ships among the countries which 
border on the Pacific Ocean. 

—The Philadelphia World Affairs 
Council project entitled “A Declara- 
tion of Interdependence” which will 
focus on future programs, especially 
through international organizations, 
in such critical problem areas as popu- 
lation, energy, hunger and pollution. 

—FRONTERAS 1976, sponsored 
by the City of San Diego and the 
University of California at San Diego, 
will work with Mexican leaders in an 
effort to understand and provide 
joint solutions to problems of border 
areas particularly the San Diego- 
Tijuana area. 

Overseas the Bicentennial com- 
memoration will also be very much 
in sight. The traditional Embassy In- 
dependence Day celebrations will be 
augmented or superseded by a variety 
of activities similar to those being 
planned in the United States. Already 





USIA has a thick catalog of programs 
and projects involving Bicentennial 
exhibits, films, publications, symposia, 
etc., along with a special Bicentennial 
Partnerships Program being imple- 
mented cooperatively with host coun- 
try organizations and institutions. Bi- 
national Education Commissions are 
planning commemorative _ lectures, 
conferences and publications. 

Many private organizations will be 
active, such as the Japanese newspa- 
per Asahi Shimbun, which will spon- 
ssor a tour in Japan of the noted 
Hemphill art collection, and Air 
France with its Bicentennial art con- 
test for American and French stu- 
dents. (The winning designs will be 
used on the airline’s menus during 
1976.) 

An accompanying article canvasses 
a variety of other activities being un- 
dertaken by governments and organi- 
zations overseas. 

How does the Department of State 
fit into this complex of international 
Bicentennial activity? 

The Secretary of State was named 
an ex officio member of the Ameri- 
can Revolution Bicentennial Com- 


mission on its creation by Act of Con- 
gress in 1966. The Department has 
cooperated closely both with the ori- 
ginal Commission and with its suc- 
cessor, the American Revolution Bi- 
centennial Administration, throughout 
the ensuing years. 

John Richardson, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary for Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, has been the designated 
representative of the Secretary of State 
for Bicentennial matters since 1969, 
and he is the Department’s Bicenten- 
nial Coordinator. As such, he is a 
member of the Federal Agency Bicen- 
tennial Task Force which is headed 
by Counsellor to the President John 
Marsh. 

A Bicentennial liaison group with- 
in the Department includes repre- 
sentatives of all bureaus and princi- 
pal offices, and there are several 
subordinate working groups for spe- 
cial matters. Arthur Minnich, Senior 
Program Advisor in CU and Mr. 
Richardson’s principal assistant for the 
Bicentennial, carries on the necessary 
day-to-day liaison work. 

Mr. Richardson has also convened 
on several occasions a group of repre- 


A Special Passport Created for the Bicentennial 


Beginning January 1, 1976, the 
American passport will have a new 
look created especially for the Bi- 
centennial. 

The new document has been de- 
signed to reflect U.S. history and 
patriotic traditions and to remind 
American citizen travelers and foreign 
governments of the importance the 
United States attaches to the Bicen- 
tennial celebration. 

The cover of the Bicentennial pass- 
port will be of a new, durable leather- 
grained vinyl, colored dark blue to 
correspond to the blue field of the 
United States flag. The emblem on 
the cover will be stamped in silver- 
colored aluminum rather than in gold, 
providing a savings to the U.S. tax- 
payer. The emblem will be slightly 
enlarged and the central eagle circum- 
scribed for emphasis and to more 
nearly correspond to the Seal of the 
United States. During the Bicentennial 
year, the inscription “Bicentennial 
1776-1976” will appear at the bottom 


of the front cover and the official Bi- 
centennial seal will appear on the 
back cover. 

The inside pages of the new pass- 
port will be overprinted in an appro- 
priate red, white, and blue Liberty 
Bell pattern. The message from the 
Secretary of State, requesting protec- 
tion for the bearer, and other captions 
and text, will appear in French as well 
as English to conform to recommen- 
dations of the Panel of Passport Ex- 
perts of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization (ICAO) and to in- 
ternational usage. 

The visa pages will contain a light 
grid pattern to encourage orderly 
placement of entry and exit stamps, 
another ICAO recommendation that 
was suggested by the United States. 

Director of the Passport Office 
Frances Knight, who was responsible 
for the new document, and officials in 
the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs are enthusiastic about the 
commemorative, functional document. 


sentatives from other departments and 
agencies interested in international 
activities. More effective coordination 
of international programs has resulted 
from these meetings. 

Almost every element of the De- 
partment is concerned with the Bicen- 
tennial in some way, whether in terms 
of substantive programs, diplomatic 
interest, or service responsibilities. 
The Office of Protocol is immediately 
concerned with visits of high level offi- 
cials of other governments. The Bu- 
reau of Security and Consular Affairs 
is making ready to issue an increased 
number of visas expeditiously should 
the predicted influx of tourists occur. 
The Bureau of Administration has a 
variety of interests, one of which is 
already evident in the appearance of 
the Bicentennial banner on the flag 
poles at the Department—and in the 
near future at U.S. Embassies and 
Consulates around the world. 

The Bureau of International Or- 
ganization Affairs is being helpful to 
American organizations hosting inter- 
national conferences in the United 
States, and is following closely the 
development of programs such as the 
Declaration of Interdependence re- 
lating to international organizations. 
The first international project under 
the Horizons theme was a five-day 
Environmental Study Tour in Sep- 
tember 1974 for experts from some 
thirty countries, sponsored by the 
U.S. Committee for UNESCO’s Man 
and the Biosphere Program. 

The geographic bureaus are natural- 
ly concerned with the Bicentennial 
projects in their regions of interest 
and frequently facilitate preparations 
for such projects by private organi- 
zations. 

Some special programs are being 
undertaken by other elements of the 
Department. The Bureau of Public 
Affairs is extending its film series, 
“The History of U.S. Foreign Rela- 
tions,” with a fourth 30-minute film 
covering the period since 1945. Ameri- 
can understanding of our diplomatic 
heritage and the role of the United 
States in world affairs will be the 
richer for this series. The Historical 
Office, in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Revolution Bicentennial Admini- 
stration, will publish a history of the 
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Great Seal of the United States. The 


Speakers Division will be responsive 
to national and local organizations 
wishing to incorporate a foreign af- 
fairs viewpoint in any of their Bicen- 
tennial events, a considerable likeli- 
hood in connection with the Ameri- 
can Issues Forum. PA is cooperating 
with Visual Services in preparation of 
a multi-media exhibit in the Depart- 
ment which will be open to the public. 
Visitors will also be able to see the 
handsome Federal period furnishings 
in the diplomatic reception area. 

The Department’s Mutual Educa- 
tional and Cultural Exchange Pro- 
gram is a major resource for Bicen- 
tennial programming. The objective 
of this program—increasing mutual 
understanding—correlates closely with 
the international visitors coming to 
the United States during the Bicen- 
tennial Year under this program will 
inevitably see and hear much of the 
commemoration, but a special effort 
will be made to arrange the sched- 
ules of these visitors so that they may 
observe or participate in events espe- 
cially relevant to their interests and 
share with Americans their own per- 
spectives on our society. 

CU has also initiated for the Bicen- 
tennial a comprehensive program 
for strengthening study about Ameri- 
ca in universities and other institutions 
abroad. It includes a cooperative ef- 
fort with USIA and overseas academic 
organizations in a series of regional 
conferences on American Studies, ad- 
ditional grants for American experts 
in this field to teach and lecture 
abroad, and assistance to overseas insti- 
tutions wishing to initiate or broaden 
curricula concerning America. “lose- 
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ly related to the project is a major 
international conference on American 
Studies in Washington in 1976, spon- 
sored by a consortium of interested 
organizations, with substantial funding 
from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. 

Of special interest to CU are the 
Bicentennial exchange programs de- 
veloped by non-governmental organ- 
izations such as Partners of the Amer- 
icas, People-to-People International, 
Sister Cities International, Council of 
International Programs, and others. 
CU provides facilitative assistance and 


State's Historical Film Series 


During the past year, an estimated 
5% million people have seen a series 
of films produced by the Department 
on the history of U.S. foreign rela- 
tions. 

Three half-hour color films cur- 
rently comprise the series. A fourth 
film is planned for production this 
year. 

Produced by the Office of Media 
Services in the Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs, the films are an important part 
of the Department’s contribution to 
the Bicentennial celebrations. They 
were produced with the hope that re- 
creation of important events in our 
diplomatic past would stimulate view- 
ers to undertake the further study 
necessary for a full understanding of 
American diplomatic history. 

Using paintings, cartoons, and 
prints, the first film in the series, “An 
Age of Revolutions,” depicts the di- 
plomacy of the American Revolution 
through the early Federal period. 

“Youth to Maturity,” part 2, traces 


The “Minute-men” of the Revolution, 
by Currier and Ives. 


in some instances partial funding for 
such efforts. 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships, 
which supervises the conduct of the 
Department’s eduéational exchange 
programs, will bring together a sub- 
stantial number of former Fulbright 
scholars from the United States and 
other countries for regional meetings 
in the United States and an interna- 
tional symposium on the future role 
of scholarly interchange in meeting 
world problems. 

Planning for the Bicentennial com- 
memoration was initiated nearly ten 
years ago, and a five-year “Bicenten- 
nial Era” began in the summer of 
1971. After so slow and deliberate a 
beginning, the pace of Bicentennial 
activity has increased steadily over the 
past few years. Now, at the beginning 
of this Bicentennial Year, the exten- 
sive preparations already made in the 
United States and abroad provide as- 
surance that the commemoration will 
indeed serve to strengthen relation- 
ships between the United States and 
other nations in an interdependent 
world even while celebrating 200 
years of our own independence. 


Attracts Many Viewers 


the development of our interests in 
Asia and Latin America and the evo- 
lution of the United States from a 
small and weak nation into a world 
power. 

“The Reluctant World Power,” 
part 3, relates the agonizing process 
by which the United States assumed, 
then rejected, and then finally was 
obliged to accept the role of a major 
power. 

The fourth part will begin with 
World War II and bring the viewer 
to date on foreign policy issues. 

Intended primarily for high school 
and college students, the series has 
also been shown on television stations 
across the country and by many reli- 
gious and community organizations. 

The films were screened for De- 
partment employees in 1972; addi- 
tional screenings are planned for this 
year. 

Further information about the films 
may be obtained from the Films Of- 
ficer, Office of Media Services. 








Two Centuries Ago: 
The Diplomacy of the 
American Revolution 


By BEVERLY ZWEIBEN 


On September 3, 1783, the United 
States and Great Britain signed the 
definitive treaty of peace which rec- 
ognized nothing less than the inde- 
pendence of thirteen former colonies 
from one of the great powers of Eu- 
rope. Furthermore, this success had 
required the military and financial 
support of European countries them- 
selves opposed to colonial independ- 
ence and to the principles of repub- 
licanism proclaimed by the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Despite these contradictions of pur- 
pose and the imbalance of power 
supposed in such circumstances, a 
trio of amateur diplomats, directed 
from afar by a committee of Con- 
gress, negotiated the treaty of peace 
whose terms made generous conces- 
sions to the new nation. This must 
rank as an enormous accomplishment 
by the American Peace Commission- 
ers in Paris, a success which is all 
the more remarkable when considered 
as the work of men untrained in di- 
plomacy who had only meagre sup- 
port and advice from home. 

In truth, Americans considered 
their amateur diplomatic status a 
strength. Colonial society was im- 
bued with a strong sense of the moral 
superiority of the New World. The 
very momentum for colonization, 
the impetus for conquering a new 
land, grew out of a basic renuncia- 
tion of old ways and old values. This 
utopian idealism extended as well to 
American perceptions of European 
diplomacy. Americans believed that 
traditional diplomatic practice was 
corrupt, the source of political fac- 
tions, and the creator of interminable 
continental wars, the stench of which 
contaminated the peace, the har- 


Ms. Zweiben is a historian in the 
Historical Office, Bureau of Public 
Affairs. 
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mony, and the economy of North 
America. Colonial experience had 
made foreign policy seem alien and 
repulsive. 

Eighteenth-century Americans hoped, 
at least at first, that separation from 
England would allow them to re- 


nounce foreign political entangle- 
ments. Thomas Paine’s Common 
Sense, published in January 1776, 


gave voice to that view. He argued 
to eager listeners that “any submis- 
sion to, or dependence on, Great 
Britain tends directly to involve this 
Continent in European wars and 
quarrels. . . . It is the true interest 
of America to steer clear of Euro- 
pean contentions.” 

Paine’s views, of course, were not 
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isolationist, but represented a single- 
minded perception of American in- 
terests. He believed that the key to 
American success was commerce, The 
independent colonies should become 
as a “free port” to a Europe still 
tied to mercantile arrangements. 
They must pursue advantage through 
commerce rather than through tradi- 
tional diplomacy. 

Even commercial ties required ne- 
gotiating skill, however. And it soon 
became apparent that the tentacles 
of diplomatic niceties were every- 
where. For as long as the thirteen 
colonies had been a part of the Brit- 
ish empire, the burdens of directing 
diplomacy and trade had fallen on 
other shoulders; when the colonies 
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declared their independence from 
Great Britain, it fell to the new gov- 
ernment to develop a foreign office 
of its own. 

Prior to declaring independence in 
1776 the colonists had from time 
to time made use of influential agents 
living abroad as a source of informa- 
tion or as a means of channeling 
their views toward persons in pow- 
er. Members of the Board of Trade 
or members of Parliament frequent- 
ly were hired for such purposes. In 
1775, Arthur Lee in London and 
Charles William Frederick Dumas at 
The Hague became resident agents 
for the colonists and major sources 
of information. The following year 
Silas Deane of Connecticut was sent 
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to Paris in the guise of a merchant- 
tourist to discern the French policy 
toward establishing commercial ties 
with America. 

The embryo of a more formal dip- 
lomatic structure emerged in Novem- 
ber 1775 as the Committee of Secret 
Correspondence. It was established 
by the Continental Congress “for the 
sole purpose of corresponding with 
our friends in Great Britain, Ireland 
and other parts of the world.” Al- 
though its membership fluctuated, 
the original appointments included 
Benjamin Franklin, John Dickinson 
of Pennsylvania, John Jay of New 
York, Thomas Johnson of Delaware, 
and Benjamin Harrison of Virginia. 
Its function was to establish corres- 


The world as seen in i764. 


pondents abroad to act as the eyes 
and ears of the Congress, whose ad 
hoc committees directed various 
phases of foreign policy. In April 1777, 
the Committee of Secret Correspond- 
ence became known as the Commit- 
tee of Foreign Affairs, in January 
1781 as the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and in March 1790 as the 
Department of State under the new 
constitution. 


In Avcust 1781, the Department 
of Foreign Affairs gained a Secretary, 
Robert R. Livingston, Jr., of New 
York, who, under congressional con- 
trol, gave form to this incipient for- 
eign office. Its home was a narrow 
three-storied house in which he 
worked along with an assistant and 
two clerks, Lewis Morris (nephew of 
Gouverneur Morris) and M. Pierre- 
Etienne du Ponceau, who, it is sus- 
pected, was recommended by the 
French ambassador. The following 
year the two clerks became under 
secretaries, and an additional clerk 
and an interpreter joined the staff. 

Although Livingston was consid- 
ered to be an excellent administrator 
and adept at modifying traditional 
methods to new circumstances, he 
was restricted in a number of ways. 
Congress continued to review: all his 
correspondence, making confidential- 
ity very difficult. Furthermore, poor 
communications between America 
and the agents abroad handicapped 
any real direction from his office. It 
took from six weeks to six months for 
letters to travel from Philadelphia to 
Paris, and anywhere along that route 
mail could be confiscated by the en- 
emy. Only by sending multiple copies 
of a document could Livingston hope 
to assure that his message would 
reach its intended destination. The 
Secretary found, as a result, that the 
Commissioners in Paris acted as “an 
independent privy council,” counting 
on their instincts as much as on in- 
structions from home. 

These amateurs of diplomacy, the 
“militia diplomats,” were able to take 
advantage of Britain’s chronic em- 
broglios. The foreign help they sought 
for the colonies eventually came from 
England’s own enemies, determined 
to humble the proud empire by free- 





The State Department’s first 
home, Philadelphia, 1781-1783. 


ing from Britain’s grasp these thir- 
teen colonies in North America. 

During the eighteenth century col- 
onies increasingly had become the 
prize of European wars. Colonial pos- 
sessions betokened wealth, a source 
of raw materials, and a ready and 
captive market for Europe’s manu- 
factured goods. Colonies, in theory, 
existed for the good of the empire 
in a tangible way and as psycholog- 
ical pawns in the perennial conti- 
nental rivalries. “Take away Ameri- 
ca,” the British Lord George Ger- 
maine argued during the War for 
Independence, “and we should sink 
into perfect insignificance.” 

Indeed, America’s allies hoped that 
Germaine’s prediction would prove 
correct. France herself had lost Can- 
ada to Britain during the Seven 
Years’ War (1756-1763). When the 
war ended, it appeared that Britain 
had won a great empire. By the Trea- 
ty of Paris, France ceded to Britain 
all its claim to Canada, all French 
territory east of the Mississippi (ex- 
cept New Orleans), and West Indies 
islands conquered during the war. 
Spain, France’s ally, ceded to Britain 
Florida and all Spanish possessions 
east of the Mississippi. 


THE TRUE result of the war, how- 
ever, was deep humiliation of the 
French and Spanish. The defeated 
countries waited eagerly thereafter to 
repay Britain in kind for their loss 
of empire. When American diplomats 
sailed to Europe in search of mili- 
tary and financial aid, they made 
use of this desire for revenge against 
Britain. 

The time was propitious for Amer- 
ica to approach England’s enemies 
for financial and military support. 
First, however, it was necessary to 
confront the issue of formally break- 
ing with the British empire. A decla- 
ration of independence was the pre- 
liminary step to any alliance with 
the European powers. Richard Hen- 
ry Lee, author of the resolution for 
independence, advised Patrick Henry 
that it was time for an “alliance with 
proper and willing powers in Europe. 
. . . But no State in Europe will eith- 
er Treat or Trade with us so long 
as we consider ourselves Subjects of 
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G.B. . . . It is not choice . 
necessity that calls for Independence, 
as the only means by which foreign 
Alliances can be obtained. . . .” 

The Declaration of Independence 
was the clarion call by which the col- 
onies made known their need for 
European aid. To prepare for that 
aid the Continental Congress, in Sep- 
tember 1776, adopted a Model Trea- 
ty plan after which they hoped to 
pattern the hoped-for treaty of amity 
and commerce with France and with 
other European powers. Essentially, 
the Americans hoped for a treaty that 
would simply establish commercial 
relations without political bonds. It 
prescribed the rights of neutrals, the 
precise nature of contraband goods, 
and moved from a mercantilist view 
toward a theory of free trade ideal 
for a new country without the sup- 
port of a large navy. 

The Congress sent out a number 
of emissaries in the hope of gaining 
treaties of aid and alliance in Eu- 
rope. Arthur Lee was spurned by 
Spain and Prussia; equally to no 
avail, Ralph Izard approached the 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany and Wil- 
liam Lee traveled to Austria; and 
Francis Dana made vain approaches 
to Russia. The least fortunate was 
Henry Laurens. En route to the Neth- 
erlands he was captured by the Brit- 
ish and imprisoned in the Tower of 
London until the end of the war. 
Not until 1782 was John Adams ap- 
pointed as Laurens’ successor. 


The French, too, proved to be 
more circumspect than the colonists 
had hoped, willing to provide covert 
assistance only, until the Americans 
could provide tangible proof of some 
potential for victory. Until the Bat- 
tle of Saratoga in 1777, it was French 
policy, under the ministry of the 
Count de Vergennes, to provide arms 
and munitions, but only under cover 
of trade. The Count de Beaumar- 
chais, better known as the author 
of the “Barber of Seville” and the 
“Marriage of Figaro,” acted as mid- 
dleman for Vergennes and Arthur 
Lee, in London. Beaumarchais estab- 
lished the merchant company Rod- 
rique Hortalez & Co., whose function 
it was to ship military supplies to the 
Americans under civilian cover. Not 
until General Burgoyne’s surrender at 
Saratoga were the French persuaded 
to join in a Franco-American lli- 
ance, but on terms which were po- 
litical and military as well as com- 
mercial. 


Tue Treaty of Alliance between 
France and the United States, rati- 
fied in July 1778, included the Model 
Treaty provisions, as well as terms 
for a conditional and defensive alli- 
ance. It provided, first, for a “com- 
mon cause” between France and the 
United States in the inevitable cir- 
cumstance of war between France 
and Great Britain. France also re- 
nounced potential claims to British 
territory in North America, although 
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she expressed proprietary interest in 
the West Indies. Particularly signifi- 
cant was the French guarantee of 
American independence as the “es- 
sential and direct End” of the alli- 
ance. Finally, the two _ countries 
pledged that neither would sign a 
separate peace treaty with Great Bri- 
tain without the formal consent of 
the other, nor conclude peace until 
American independence was achieved. 

These two provisions embodying a 
mutual commitment to American in- 
dependence provided the key to Fran- 
co-American relations during the rev- 
olutionary period. As it turned out, 
the French did indeed deviate from 
the simple goal of American inde- 
pendence, and the United States, for 
its part, signed a separate peace trea- 
ty with Great Britain to which the 
French were forced to make some 
perfunctory agreement. 

Although the United States had 
gained its long-sought treaty with 
France, it was also drawn into conti- 
nental political relationships which 
were to lead eventually to a break- 
down in the Franco-American lli- 
ance. The French eagerly sought ad- 
ditional support in their war with 
Great Britain, most particularly the 
aid of Spain, France’s traditional 
partner in the “Family Compact” of 
Bourbon powers. In April 1779, by 
the Treaty of Aranjuez, Spain agreed 
to join France as her ally against 
Britain. The two powers agreed to 
coordinate their military and naval 
operations and to sign no agreement 
without the other’s consent. Interest- 
ingly, Spain did not ally herself also 
with the United States, nor did she 
commit herself to fight for Ameri- 
can independence. France, however, 
promised to fight until Spain re- 
gained Gibraltar from Britain. Spain 
hoped also to regain possessions lost 
in the Treaty of Paris of 1763. Al- 
though these secret provisions did not 
violate the Franco-American treaty, 
the French obviously were on a col- 
lision course with either Spain or the 
United States. 

Although the Peace Commissioners 
in Paris harboured deep suspicions of 
European diplomacy in general and 
the Treaty of Aranjuez between 
France and Spain in particular, the 
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Continental Congress viewed the 
French from afar as an unmixed 
blessing. Congressional instructions to 
the negotiators in June 1781 specifi- 
cally ordered “the most Candid and 
confidential Communications” be- 
tween themselves and the King of 
France. Franklin, John Adams, and 
John Jay were ordered “to under- 
take nothing in their negotiations” 
without the knowledge and concur- 
rence of the French Congress fur- 
ther proved its unconditional trust by 
advising that “ultimately” the Peace 
Commissioners were to govern them- 
selves by French advice and opinion. 


ADAMS AND Jay, however, questioned 
the totality of French support, under- 
standing that French interests could 
not be identical with the colonies’: 
As the French initially had sought 
revenge upon the British, they might 
hope to manipulate the independent 
colonies at a later date. John Adams 
believed it was “obvious that all 
the Powers of Europe will be con- 
tinually maneuvering with Us, to 
work us into their real or imaginary 
Balances of Power. They will all wish 
to make of Us a Make Weight Can- 
dle, when they are weighing out their 
Pounds.” Specifically, Adams feared 
that French interests would be served 
best by colonial bondage to the Bour- 
bon allies. Correctly, Adams feared 
that in French hands American inde- 


pendence would be postponed until 
France and Spain were themselves 
“satisfyed in all Points.” 

Events proved, however, to con- 
found the intentions of the French 
and the Spanish. By 1781, Britain 
had proved to be equal to the Span- 
ish siege of Gibraltar. In America, 
the Battle of Yorktown in October 
1781 solidified anti-war sentiment in 
Britain and undermined Britain’s 
confidence in the certainty of victory. 

In the absence of victory the Brit- 
ish hoped to wean the colonists from 
their French alliance. In 1782, Rich- 
ard Oswald, whose business connec- 
tions in both England and America 
allowed him easily to approach 
Franklin, made the initial overture 
to the Peace Commissioners. 

The following year, on September 
3, 1783, the United States and Great 
Britain signed the Treaty of Peace. 
It was a generous treaty, one de- 
signed to promote friendly relations 
between former opponents and to 
eliminate the need for French ties. 
Most importantly, Britain acknowl- 
edged American independence. The 
boundaries of the new republic 
stretched westward to the Mississippi 
and southward to 31°. Although 
questions of northern boundaries, 
fisheries, debts, and loyalists remained 
unresolved for many years, the treaty 
provided the Americans with their 
most essential goals and a vast ex- 
panse of territory. 

When the French learned of the 
agreement, they first hesitated, then 
complained that the Peace Commis- 
sioners had violated their instructions. 
Franklin, ready for the challenge, 
replied that the Peace Commissioners 
had intended no disrespect toward 
the French king. He added, “The 
English . . . flatter themselves they 
have already divided us. I hope this 
little misunderstanding will therefore 
be kept a secret, and that they will 
find themselves totally mistaken.” 

Having walked the narrow line be- 
tween the great powers of Europe, 
and having won both the military 
and diplomatic struggles, the Peace 
Commissioners sailed for home. They 
had managed to end their war for 
independence in the most hopeful of 
circumstances. 





NEW DIRECTIVES 


All directives of the Department are on 
file in Bureau and Post administrative 
offices, where they may be referred to by 
interested employees. Departmental person- 
nel assigned to other agencies may request 
copies of these or other issuances from the 
Distribution Section of PBR by telephoning 
extension 22536. Recently issued directives 
follow: 


Personnel 


Each post is required to designate a 
claims assistance officer, who is responsible 
for assisting employees in the preparation 
of claims for private personal property 
losses. 

The maximum amount allowable on a 
claim occurring on or after October 21, 
1974, has been raised from $10,000 to 
$15,000. (State/AID/USIA TL: PER-399) 

A revised Officer Evaluation Report 
form, OF-266 (formerly form DS-1731) 
including instructions for its preparation, 
has been issued. Form OF-266 is to be 
used for rating all officers of the Foreign 
Service, including officers detailed or as- 
signed to positions outside the Department 
of State, in class 1 through 7. 

The Officer Evaluation Reports are to 
be submitted to the Performance Evalua- 
tion Division (PER/PCE/PD), Depart- 
ment of State, by July 15. (FAMC-699) 


Financial Management 


The amount of claims against debtors 
of the United States requiring Depart- 
mental review has been increased from 
$100 to $200 which is in compliance with 
Title 4 GAO-56. The “List of Contractors 
Indebted to the United States” published 
by the Department of the Army, has been 
added as a source for referral of unsettled 
claims. (TL: FIN-211) 

The revised wage bracket biweekly tax 
tables have been reprinted from the De- 
partment of the Treasury, Internal Rev- 
enue Service Circular E, Employee’s Tax 
Guide Publication 15. 

A new form W-4, Employee’s Withhold- 
ing Exemption Certificate, for withholding 
income tax from wages paid after April 
30, 1975, and before January 1, 1976, re- 
places the form dated December 1971. 

New tables for the percentage method 
of withholding U.S. Federal income tax 
include the new personal exemption credit, 
the increase in the standard deduction, and 
the new earned income credit. These tables, 
effective May 1, 1975, have been submit- 
ted by the Department of the Treasury in 
accordance with the Tax Reduction Act of 
1975. (Uniform State/AID/USIA 
FIN-212) 

Effective March 2, 1975, the biweekly 
deductions for Federal employees’ regular 
life insurance (FEGLIA) was revised from 
27.5 to 35.5 cents for each $1,000 of regu- 
lar insurance. The agency contribution was 
reduced from “an amount equal to one- 
half” to “an amount equal to one-third” 
of the aggregate amount of the employees’ 
insurance deductions. 

The names and addresses of FEHBA 
carriers and the schedule of subscription 
charges effective January 5, 1975, has been 
revised. (Uniform State/AID/USIA TL: 
FIN-213) 


TL: 


_ General Services 
Bombay, India, and Oran, Algeria, have 
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Schedule of courses at FSI 


Program 


Senior seminar in foreign policy 
The Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar 


Administrative training 
Administrative Operations Course 


Consular training 

Basic Consular Course 

Immigration Law and Visa Operations 

Nationality Law and Consular 
Procedure 

Special Consular Services 


Economic and commercial training 
Economics & Modern Diplomacy 
(Domestic) 


Political training 

Cultural Matters in Foreign Affairs 

Quantitative Techniques in Political 
Analysis 


Executive development 
Executive Performance Seminar 
Supervisory Studies Seminar 


Junior officer training 
Basic Course 


Communications skills 
Public Speaking 


Effective Writing 
(Section I—GS—10 and above) 


Clerical training 
Beginning Stenography 


Intermediate Stenography 
Advanced Stenography 
Typewriting 


Basic Communications | 


Foreign Service Secretarial Training 


Orientation 

Departmental Officer Orientation 

Introduction to the Foreign Service 
and the Department 

Departmental Clerical Orientation 


Workshop for foreign service families 
Workshop for Foreign Service Families 

(formerly Wives’ Seminar) 
Volunteer English Teaching Seminar 
Community Action 


Length of course 
10 months 


August Sept. 


—_ 2 


July 


7 8 3 weeks 


22 6 weeks 


28 _ 22 
Correspondence Course 


4 weeks 
18 months 


18 months 
12 months 


Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 


3 weeks 


22 1 week 


1 week 


14 5% days 
514 days 


29 5 weeks 


9 8 weeks 
(24 hours) 
11 21% weeks 
(1214 hours) 


10 weeks 
(60 hours) 
10 weeks 
(60 hours) 
10 weeks 
(30 hours) 
10 weeks 
(30 hours) 
10 weeks 
(30 hours) 
3 days 


4 days 


7 days 


22 2% days 


14 8 
—_ 22 
28 29 


2 weeks 
5 days 
5 days 


Area studies and language training. See opposite page. 


been added to the list of posts which are 
authorized an additional allowance for 
shipment of consumables. (Uniform State/ 
AID/USIA TL:GS:H-73) 


Special Consular Services 


U.S. citizens and resident aliens should 
be instructed to seek assistance on previ- 
ously filed income tax returns by writing 
to the Internal Revenue Service Center 


where the return was filed. Non-resident 
aliens should write to the Director, Inter- 
nal Revenue Service Center, 11601 Roose- 
velt Boulevard, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
19155, U.S.A. 

The post should requisition the next 
year’s supply of IRS forms no later than 
the last working day in July. 

The list of posts where IRS representa- 
tives are assigned has been expanded. 
(TL: CON-59) 
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NEWS FROM FSI 


Language Cassettes 


FSI is instituting new self-study 
procedures in its Language Labora- 
tory in response to the increasing pop- 
ularity of compact cassettes and the 
wide availability of inexpensive ma- 
chines to play them. 

High-speed equipment now in- 
stalled in the laboratory makes it pos- 
sible for the user to make a copy of 
a sixty-minute cassette (both sides) 
in about three minutes, from a mas- 
ter cassette. Materials not available in 
master cassette form can still be cop- 
ied more slowly from tape reels. The 
new procedure permits the self-study 
student to use this equipment to copy 
master tapes or cassettes onto blank 
cassettes which the student furnishes 
and which can be kept for future use 
or erased and reused at the student’s 
option. 

FSI will continue to loan single 
volumes of FSI-produced language 
material to self-study students and to 
advise them where commercially pub- 
lished texts can be purchased. Loan- 
ing of reel-type tapes from the labor- 
atory shelves will be discontinued. 

The FSI Registrar (Room 100, 
SA-3) will issue self-study ID cards 
to eligible employees. Any Govern- 
ment employee with a Foreign Serv- 
ice designation is automatically eligi- 
ble to participate in the self-study 
program. Other employees must pre- 
sent a letter from their agency train- 
ing office certifying a job-related need 
for the language. 


After-Hours Program 


The Foreign Service Institute has 
scheduled the fall semester of 
the University After-Hours Program. 
Deadline for applications is Aug. 29. 

The program seeks to provide em- 
ployees with training that will increase 
their usefulness to the Department. 
It also seeks to help employees in the 
lower grades qualify for advancement 
to positions for which they show po- 
tential and which are approved as 
part of the employees’ individual ca- 
reer development. 

If funds are available, the Depart- 
ment will pay full tuition for all ap- 
proved courses offered by accredited 
schools near the employee’s post of 
assignment. In general, employees 
may apply for FSI sponsorship of job 
or career-related courses; the pro- 
gram, however, does not sponsor lan- 
guage training. 

All courses must be taken for credit. 

Application forms are available in 
the Executive Office of each Bureau, 
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Area studies and language training 


Program 


Area studies 

Western Europe 

Eastern Europe and USSR 
Near East and North Africa 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 

South Asia 

Southeast Asia 

East Asia 

Latin America 


Advanced area studies (See section entitled “ 


Intensive language training 
Amharic 

Arabic (Modern Standard) 
Arabic (Western) 
Arabic (in Beirut) 
Bengali 

Bulgarian 

Burmese 

Chinese (Standard) 
Czech 

Danish 

Dari (Afghan Persian) 
Dutch 

Farsi (Iranian Persian) 
Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hindi 

Hungarian 

Indonesian 

Italian 

Japanese 

Japanese (in Yokohama) 
Korean 

Lao 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Romanian 

Russian 
Serbo-Croatian 
Spanish 

Swahili 

Thai 

Turkish 

Urdu 


Early morning language classes 
French 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Spanish 


the Foreign Service Lounge, and in 
the Registrar’s Office of the Foreign 
Service Institute. Applicants are re- 
sponsible for finding out the universi- 
ty requirements for admission and 
registration and for meeting those re- 
quirements. 


Executive Seminars 


In addition to the July 7-25 ses- 
sion of the Foreign Affairs Execu- 
tive Seminar currently in session, five 


July August Sept. Length of course 


1l 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


wololel | | 


Intensive Language Training’’) 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


24/44 weeks 
10/21 months 
24/44 weeks 
15/21 months 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
20 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
20 weeks 

20 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
32 weeks 

20 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
12/18 months 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
20 weeks 

24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
20 weeks 

24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
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18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 
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more are scheduled for this fiscal 
year: September 8-26, November 3- 
21, January 12-30, March 8-26, and 
May 10-28. 

The three-week seminar is designed 
to provide an advanced, short-term 
course on the current formulation, 
coordination, and execution of U-S. 
foreign policy to senior foreign affairs 
executives of U.S. Government agen- 
cies serving either in the U.S. or 
abroad. 
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FS Couple Starts 
A New School 
Called "Friday's" 


A numter of efforts are being made 
by the Department and by Foreign 
Service families to help Foreign Serv- 
ice youth cope with problems of over- 
seas living. 

One effort is by a young Foreign 
Service couple—Margo and Dan Fig- 
gins—who have started a non-profit 
school called “Friday's.” In this ac- 
count, they tell how the school was 
started and what they hope to accom- 


plish. 


One of the most attractive fea- 
tures of one’s life style in the Foreign 
Service is the variety of experiences 
available, the number of choices one 
can make while moving from one 
country to another. Allowing one’s 
Americanism to be affected by the 
traditions and imperatives of another 
culture inevitably produces a unique 
result. 

At the same time, one can neglect 
this exceptional opportunity for per- 
scnal growth by the very nature of 
the foreign service business itself. The 
constant transitions, the pressures to 
adjust quickly, and the natural de- 
sire to cling to the familiar while dis- 
crediting the differences often leave 
one ironically on the outside of these 
experiences abroad. 

Through our ten years in the Ser- 
ice, we have recognized the need for 
a more integrated life among the 
younger members of our families in 
particular. Having less exposure to 
their own heritage, our young people 
are sometimes uncertain about their 
identities as Americans. Sharing the 
greater part of their personal histories 
with people of vastly differing cultur- 
al orientations, they must also wrestle 
with their identities as individuals. 

We share the majority’s bias that 
life in the Foreign Service is an unu- 
sual opportunity to enrich not only 
our own lives but also the lives of 
those around us. Add to that our per- 
sonal bias that our young adults ought 
to be cashing in on that more than 
they are and you have the “raison 
d’etre” of Friday’s School, Inc. 

In order to maximize one’s living 
experience abroad and minimize the 
conflicts in becoming a part of an 
American cultural expression later— 
in a college, on the job, and in carv- 
ing one’s own particular niche in the 
world—new ways of making vital 
contact with others must be sought. 
For no one is that more essential than 


our young people who are still searci:- 
ing for what they want to do and who 
they want to be. Friday’s School is 
meant to be a place where one can 
design an educational program that 
places the student on more solid 
ground, both at home and abroad. 

Beginning in 1972 with over 30 
teenagers in Santo Domingo, one of 
us—Margo—brought her training in 
affective education and theatre as an 
educational tool to bear on both the 
mutual and singular lives of those 
involved. The group spent long hours 
after school exploring their ideals and 
feelings, trying out new approaches 
to self-expression and _ self-direction, 
and then practicing their new under- 
standings. They eventually emerged 
as a thoughtful, aware group of peo- 
ple who wanted this newly created 
space for themselves enough to take 
over the responsibility for planning 
their own activities (called “work- 
shops”), arranging for meals and a 
place to work (a different member’s 
home each time), and _ identifying 
who they were (“Friday’s Children of 
a Dream”). That dream—to have a 
place to find and be themselves, to 
“hear and be heard,” and to grow 
through their own creative efforts— 
has resulted in the Friday’s School 
that now exists in Sperryville, Va., 
in the foothills of the Blue Ridge. 

We have spent the last year in re- 
modeling a cottage-style farmhouse, 
arranging for zoning and building 
permits, beginning work on a two- 
story geodesic dome, incorporating as 
a non-profit educational institution, 
and preparing for a summer program 
that began June 30. Four two-week 
sessions are planned for the summer. 
We hope to bring together as many 
Foreign Service children as the rafters 
will hold. Serving as both “hostel” 
during summer vacation or home 
leave and as a rendezvous between 
long-time friends from other posts, 
the school will be a meeting ground 
for shared experience and diverse 
points of view. Each day during the 
summer will offer its participants a 
variety of opportunities to think about 
themselves, about each other, and 
about both the private and public 
nature of the place they occupy in 
the world. 

In the fall, we expect to operate a 
full-time academic program directed 
toward teenagers in 9-12 grades who 
are either planning to eventually join 
their families abroad or who need an 
educational program that allows for a 
more effective transition from life 
overseas to life in the States. 

In the first case, the student will 
carry away with him the model of a 


self-designed and self-directed learn- 
ing program that can be carried out 
abroad as a way of making that es- 
sential contact between cultures. Stu- 
dents and teachers will adapt the fox- 
fire method of tapping cultural roots 
so successfully used in numerous re- 
gions of the United States. 

In the case of returning students, 
Friday’s School will be a place to 
bring it all home, find the best ex- 
pression of his or her learning expe- 
riences, and then teach others, there- 
by strengthening their understanding 
of themselves while opening doors of 
thought for the rest of the school 
community. 

State of Virginia curriculum re- 
quirements will be satisfied, with the 
point of reference always being the stu- 
dents’ interests. In the absence of any 
particularly expressed interests, there 
will be a design for dealing with the 
curriculum requirements to provide 
students a structure through which 
their own interests can emerge. The 
approach will be interdisciplinary. All 
activities will be process oriented. The 
object of having any curriculum at 
all is to raise one’s awareness of what 
there is to learn, how one learns it, 
and when it has been learned. At the 
center of the academic program will 
be the on-going question, “What is 
worth knowing?” There will be no 
“hidden agenda.” 

But there will be imperatives if the 
concept of Friday is to survive. An 
effort like this needs all the support 
available. If you’ve got a skill or in- 
terest you’d like to share with these 
young people, call and get on the pro- 
gram. If you’re moving on and you're 
throwing things out the back door, 
we'll come and pick up that excess 
shipping weight just for the asking 
because we can use it. If you’ve got 
muscle to spend, let us know and 
we'll give you a hammer to swing or 
a paint brush to swish. If you’ve got 
money to spend, we'll have sugges- 
tions for that too. 

But most of all, Friday needs peo- 
ple. Write for a brochure, tell your 
friends, pass the word along that Fri- 
day’s coming. Friday is something we 
all look forward to, plan for, and cel- 
ebrate. Everyone in the Foreign Serv- 
ice community can be a part of the 
spirit of Friday. (Contact: Ms. Mar- 
go Figgins, Director, Friday’s School, 
Inc., Rte. 1, Box 158, Sperryville, Va. 
22740) 


An estimated 200,000 Federal civil- 
ian employees suffer from alcoholism. 
Benefits from Federal employee al- 
coholism programs are projected to 
1.25 billion dollars over five years, or 
$17.00 saved for every $1.00 spent. 
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DG/MED Is "Confidentially Yours" 


By Cart C. Nyve tt, Jr., M.D. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for Medical Services 


The following article was prepared 
to clarify the traditional concern of 
DG/MED regarding medical con- 
fidentiality. 


In the Office of Medical Services 
and in posts abroad, the policy re- 
garding medical information is that it 
is part of a confidential medical re- 
cord only. Copies and/or information 
of a medical nature are not shared 
for purposes of personnel records. 
Even when a medical clearance must 
be of a limited nature for “reasons 
of health,” the specific reasons are 
not part of the personnel record. 

Despite the concern of Medical 
Services to protect Foreign Service 
personnel and dependents, there is 
evidence a fear exists, particularly in 
the mental health area but in others 
as well, that an assignment, or even 
a career, will be adversely affected 
by revealing medical information. 

In Kabul, where the community 
has benefited from a pilot study em- 
ploying the services of a community 
psychologist for the past year, some 
were hesitant to use his services be- 
cause of this fear. Records of his ap- 
pointments for counseling, however, 
are maintained only for his use— 
they do not even enter the medical 
record. When Ed Maguire, Alcohol 
Abuse Consultant, travels to posts, 
employees or spouses of employees 
who think there is a possible alcohol 
problem request meetings privately to 
avoid community or official notice. 
It is State Department policy to 
treat alcoholism as a disease without 
moral judgment. 

When Dr. Frank Johnson, adoles- 
cent psychiatrist, is abroad, many of 
his consultations with families are 
carefully planned to avoid the public 


Dr. Johnson Meets With 


Teenagers Each Tuesday 


Dr. Frank K. Johnson, Adolescent 
Psychiatrist in the Office of Medical 
Services, is meeting with teenagers of 
the Department, AID, USIA and 
ACDA each Tuesday afternoon at 4 
p.m. in Room 2906 to discuss con- 
cerns which young people face today 
in the United States and abroad. 

Topics for discussion are deter- 
mined by the participants. 

Those interested in joining the dis- 
cussion group may call Dr. Johnson 
on 632-2868. 
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eye. Such psychiatric records are sep- 
arately maintained in Dr. Johnson’s 
personal office and no notations enter 
even the medical record of an indi- 
vidual. 

In the 1974 study to improve as- 
sistance to employees who have handi- 
capped dependents, despite the state- 
ment “Reports will be treated as 
medically privileged information,” 
some known cases provided no data, 
perhaps because they were apprehen- 
sive about a public record and its 
effect on career. Of those who re- 
sponded, a majority stressed their de- 
sire for medical confidentiality. 

Among the measures taken to pro- 
tect the medical records of indivi- 
duals assigned abroad is the use of 
the ICDA Code (International Clas- 
sification of Diseases, Adapted) in 
cables sent back to DG/MED from 
posts. Even simple innocuous mes- 
sages, such as John Doe being sent 
to 97th General Hospital for treat- 
ment of a broken arm, are designated 
by ICDA codes. The use of Med 
Channel for cable traffic restricts dis- 
tribution of such messages on a mini- 
mum “need-to-know” basis, both in 
the Department and at post (5 FAM 
212-3g). 

Routine medical examinations ob- 
tained at facilities abroad are received 
at post in a sealed envelope which is 
forwarded unopened to the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Medical Ser- 
vices (DG/MED). Reports related to 
medically sensitive problems are for- 
warded in a double envelope with the 
inner marked “To BE OPENED ONLY 
BY THE DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR MEDICAL SERVICES (DG/ 
MED).” 

As an additional protection for em- 
ployees, the Instructions for Prepara- 
tion of Officer Evaluation Reports 
(DS-1731) to supervisors read, “Men- 
tion of the specific nature of a medi- 
cal problem, such as a physical handi- 
cap, alcoholism, or drug abuse, is in- 
admissible. . . . rating officer may 
properly note . . . ‘because of a medi- 
cal problem,’ ‘through poor 
health, . . . or ‘because of an appar- 
ent medical problem’... .” 

Personnel of State Department’s 
DG/MED, like medical personnel in 
private practice, are very concerned 
with the protection of patients and 
patients’ records. Every physician, 
nurse and other employee in DG/ 
MED remains confidentially yours. 


Arthur H. Rosen Heads 
China Relations Commitee 


Arthur H. Rosen, a retired Foreign 
Service officer, was recently elected 
President of the National Committee 
on United States-China Relations, 

Inc., in New York 

City. The an- 

nouncement of his 

new position was 

made by the De- 

partment’s Execu- 

tive and Profes- 

sional Placement 

Services (EPPS). 

Mr. Rosen suc- 

ceeds Ambassador 

(Ret.) Charles W. 

Mr. Rosen Yost, who was 

elected Chairman of the Board of 
the organization. 

The National Committee is a non- 
political, nonprofit organization which 
has beeri recognized by the United 
States and the People’s Republic of 
China as a principal vehicle for the 
conduct of educational, cultural, and 
sports exchanges which have been de- 
veloped under the framework of the 
Shanghai Communique. 

Mr. Rosen retired from the Foreign 
Service in April. 


Young Diplomats Hold 
Independence Day Gala 


More than 500 young diplomats 
and their guests attended the festive 
All-American buffet, dance and eve- 
ning reception in the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Room on July 4. 

The gala, which marked the 199th 
anniversary of American independ- 
ence, was sponsored by the Junior 
Foreign Service Officers Club and the 
International Junior Diplomats of 
Washington, which includes young 
diplomats from foreign embassies. 

Joan V. Smith, INR/RES, Presi- 
dent of the Junior Foreign Service Of- 
ficers Club, and Louise M. Hillson, 
AID/AFR/CWR, served as Co-Chair- 
persons of the Independence Day Re- 
ception. 

They were assisted by other officers 
of JFSOC—Phillip J. Metzler, Vice 
President; Thomas H. Martin, Sec- 
retary; Lawrence M. Grossman, 
Treasurer; and William G. Groffe, 
Coordinator of Committees. 

Other members of the July 4 com- 
mittee included William Deardorff, 
Margaret Eubank, Ted Fifer, Terri 
Flynn, Saul Gefter, Peggy Gonzalez, 
Allen Kotok, James Kushner, Michael 
Lemmons, John E. McAteer, Barba- 
ra Miller, Michael Saks, Paul Tyson 
and Donna Weinraub. 





Can You Recognize 
These Symptoms? 


The following questions will help 
a person learn if he has some of the 
symptoms of alcoholism. He might 
use the questionnaire as a rough 
checklist to determine whether he or 
a member of his family may need 
help. 

1. Do you occasionally drink heav- 
ily after a disappointment, a quarrel, 
or when the boss gives you a hard 
time? 

2. When you have trouble or feel 
under pressure, do you always drink 
more heavily than usual? 

2. Have you noticed that you are 
able to handle more liquor than you 
did when you were first drinking? 

4. Did you ever wake up on the 
“morning after” and discover that 
you could not remember part of the 
evening before, even though your 
friends tell you that you did not “pass 
out”? 

5. When drinking with other peo- 
ple, do you try to have a few extra 
drinks when others will not know it? 

6. Are there certain occasions when 
you feel uncomfortable if alcohol is 
not available? 

7. Have you recently noticed that 
when you begin drinking you are in 
more of a hurry to get the first drink 
than you used to be? 

8. Do you sometimes feel a little 
guilty about your drinking? 

9. Are you secretly irritated when 
your family or friends discuss your 
drinking? 

10. Have you recently noticed an 
increase in the frequency of your 
memory “blackouts” ? 

11. Do you often find that you wish 
to continue drinking after your friends 
say they have had enough? 

12. Do you usually have a reason 
for the occasions when you drink 
heavily? 

13. When you are sober, do you 
often regret things you have done or 
said while drinking? 

14. Have you tried switching 
brands or following different plans for 
controlling your drinking? 

15. Have you often failed to keep 
the promises you have made to your- 
self about controlling or cutting down 
on your drinking? 

16. Have you ever tried to control 
your drinking by making a change 
in jobs, or moving to a new location? 

17. Do you try to avoid family or 
close friends while you are drinking? 

18. Are you having an increasing 
number of financial and work prob- 
lems? 
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19. Do more people seem to be 
treating you unfairly without good 
reason? 

20. Do you eat very little or irreg- 
ularly when you are drinking? 

21. Do you sometimes have the 
“shakes” in the morning and find that 
it helps to have a little drink? 

22. Have you recently noticed that 
you cannot drink as much as you once 
did? 

23. Do you sometimes stay drunk 
for several days at a time? 

24. Do you sometimes feel very de- 
pressed and wonder whether life is 
worth living? 

25. Sometimes after periods of 
drinking, do you see or hear things 
that aren’t there? 

26. Do you get terribly frightened 
after you have been drinking heavily? 

If you answered “yes” to any of 
the questions, you have some of the 


symptoms that may indicate alcohol- 
ism. 

“Yes” answers to several of the 
questions indicate the following stag- 
es of alcoholism: 

Questions 1-8—Early stage 

Questions 9-21—Middle stage 

Questions 22-26—The beginning 
of final stage 


Alcoholism is a disease and it is 
treatable. If your answers to the above 
questionnaire indicate you may have 
a problem with alcohol, please call 
the Department of State Alcohol 
Abuse Program, AC 202 632-1843 or 
632-8804. All inquiries will be han- 
dled in a medically confidential man- 
ner—you do not even have to give 
your name. Overseas personnel may 
contact the Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Program Coordinator. There is one 
at each post. 


CSC Issues Regulations on Health Benefits Disputes 


The U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion last month announced new reg- 
ulations for resolving disputes be- 
tween Federal employees, annuitants 
and survivors covered under the Fed- 
eral Employees Health Benefits pro- 
gram and their health insurance car- 
riers. 

The new regulations apply to all 
claims for health services rendered 
since January 1 this year. 

Procedures for resolving the dis- 
putes were outlined by the Commis- 
sion on June 16 as follows: 

—The claimant’s written request 
must be made within one year of the 
denial to the health insurance carrier 
which denied the claim. 

—The carrier is required to re- 
spond within 30 days after receiving 
the request, unless it needs additional 
information to make a determination. 
Counting the time needed to receive 
the additional information from the 
claimant, the carrier may have up to 
an additional 60 days to respond. 

—If the carrier fails to respond 
within the required time limit, the 
claimant may request a review of the 
denial by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Retirement, Insur- 
ance, and Occupational Health. 

—If the carrier again denies the 
claim, the carrier must explain the 
denial in detail and inform the claim- 
ant of his or her right to request re- 
view by the Bureau within 90 days. 

—When necessary, the Bureau may 
request other information, including 
an advisory opinion from an_ inde- 
pendent physician. The Civil Service 
Commission said that “as in all mat- 
ters pertaining to medical records, all 


medical information will be treated 
confidentially.” 

—The Bureau will notify both the 
carrier and the claimant of its final 
decision within 30 days of receipt of 
the information needed to resolve the 
dispute. The Bureau’s decision will 
“constitute a final administrative de- 
cision,” the Commission said. 


Rules on Privacy Proposed 


The personal privacy of Federal 
employees will be protected better 
than ever before under proposed new 
regulations, the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission said last month. 

The new rules were drawn up to 
ensure that the provisions of the Pri- 
vacy Act of 1974, which becomes ef- 
fective in September, will be met by 
the Federal personnel system, the 
Commission announced. 

The proposed regulations, which 
were published in the Federal Regis- 
ter on May 27 for public comment, 
establish the basic policies for the es- 
tablishment, maintenance, and pro- 
tection of personnel record systems. 
They also provide new safeguards for 
personal information in manual and 
automated personnel records systems 
and set forth procedures for protect- 
ing individual privacy in personnel 
records. 

Federal personnel directors, Feder- 
al employee unions and the general 
public will study the regulations for 
a 30-day period. The Civil Service 
Commission will consider all. com- 
ments and suggested changes~ before 
the rules become official parts of the 
regulations. 
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BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


"S" Area 


Secretary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer visited New York City on June 
14 and 15 to consult with United 
Nations Secretary General Waldheim 
and Israeli Foreign Minister Rabin. 
Mrs. Kissinger accompanied her hus- 
band. Supporting staff from the Sec- 
retary’s immediate office were David 
Gompert and Carol Ecklund. 

On June 18, Secretary Kissinger 
again flew to New York City to ad- 
dress the Japan Society. Accompany- 
ing the Secretary ‘from his personal 
staff was Mr. Gompert. Also travel- 
ing with the Secretary were Ambas- 
sador Robert Anderson, Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary for Press Re- 
lations (S/PRS), and Winston Lord, 
Director of the Policy Planning Staff. 

Paul E. Barbian, formerly of the 
Secretariat Staff (S/S-S), has joined 
the Office of the Secretary (S) as a 
Special Assistant. 

Under Secretary for Political Af- 
fairs (P) Joseph J. Sisco testified be- 
fore the Hamilton Subcommittee of 
the House International Relations 
Committee on the subject of the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Anne O. Cary, formerly of the Op- 
erations Center (S/S-O), has assumed 
the duties of a Staff Assistant in the 
Office of the Under Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs (E). 

Under Secretary for Security As- 
sistance (T) Carlyle E. Maw was a 
U.S. Representative to the Geneva 
Session of the U.N. Conference on 
the Law of the Sea, April 9-16 and 
May 4-10. Robert H. Craft, Jr., Spe- 
cial Assistant to Under Secretary Maw, 
also attended the Conference, April 
13-23. 

Patrick N. Theros of the Office of 
the Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
agement (M) has been reassigned to 
the position of Special Assistant. 

C. Arthur Borg has assumed the 
duties of Deputy Executive Secretary 
in the Office of the Special Assistant 
to the Secretary and the Executive 
Secretary of the Department (S/S) 
Gloria J. Kilgore, formerly of EUR, 
has also joined S/S. 

Susan Shea has joined S/S-S. Eric 
D. Newsom, formerly of S/S-O, and 
Paul Schlamm have also joined S/S- 
S as Staff Officers. 
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AWARD WINNER—The Department of State Newsletter received a Blue Pencil Award 
from the Federal Editors Association at a luncheon at the National Press Club on 
June 11. The professional organization of government writers, editors and informa- 
tion specialists chose the Newsletter for a second place in its government-wide 
contest. FEA President Geneva D. Curry, right, presents the award to Newsletter 
Editor Gerson H. Lush, left, as Associate Editor Catherine F. George and Suaff 
Assistant Barnett B. Lester look on. Staff members not shown are Karen Corso and 


Alyce Fay Hawley. 


Dora L. Carter is a new member 
of the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Congressional Relations (H). 

Robert A. Fearey, Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary and Coordinator 
for Combating Terrorism (S/CCT), 
spoke before the Council of Interna- 
tional Planning, Development, and 
Marketing Research Directors, in 
Dedham, Massachusetts, on May 29. 
His topic was “The U.S. Govern- 
ment’s Approach to International 
Terrorism.” On June 11 Mr. Fearey 
addressed the CIA Mid-Career Course 
on the same subject. 

Edward W. Schaefer, formerly with 
DOD/ISA under the State-Defense 
Exchange Program, has joined S/ 
CCT, replacing John N. Gatch, who 
retired. 

Jeffrey T. Browne, S/CCT, attend- 
ed a Policy Analysis Workshop at the 
U.S. Military Academy, West Point, 
N.Y., June 12-14, on the topic of 
“Changing Security Interests in an 
Evolving World Order.” 

Loretta B. Johnston has recently 
joined the Office of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Grievance Board (S/FSG) as an 
Administrative Assistant. 

Dale E. Good, Special Assistant to 
the Secretary and Coordinator, Inter- 


national Labor Affairs (S/IL), was 
a U.S. Delegate to the 60th Session 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, June 4-25, in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

Malcolm Lawrence, of the Office of 
Narcotics Matters (S/NM) was the 
guest of honor and speaker at a ban- 
quet on June 5 during the Tenth An- 
nual Convention of the New Jersey 
Narcotics Enforcement Officers Asso- 
ciation, held in Atlantic City. In an 
address entitled “The International 
Narcotics Control Program,” Mr. 
Lawrence outlined for some 300 New 
Jersey-based Federal, State and local 
narcotics enforcement officers the 
highlights of the U.S. Government’s 
cooperative programs with foreign 
countries to curtail the illicit produc- 
tion, processing and trafficking in nar- 
cotics and dangerous drugs. 

On June 9, Mr. Lawrence was pre- 
sented a 30-year length-of-service 
award by Sheldon B. Vance, Senior 
Adviser to the Secretary and Coordi- 
nator for International Narcotics Mat- 
ters. 

Robert L. Mott has assumed the 
duties of Executive Director of the 
Office of the Coordinator for Human- 
itarian Affairs (D/HA). 
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MILESTONE—After almost two years of operation, the Automated Document System 
in the Foreign Affairs Document and Reference Center (FADRC)—one of the most 
modern document storage and retrieval systems in the U.S. Government—received 
its one millionth document on June 13. On hand to commemorate the occasion 
were, from right to left, John M. Thomas, Assistant Secretary for Administration; 
John S. Pruden, Director, FADRC; Grant Shaw, OC/PE, who drafted the telegram 
that became the “‘millionth,"” and Lawrence S. Blackburn, FADRC/DA, the analyst 
who indexed it. Mr. Shaw and Mr. Blackburn were presented a souvenir cartoon 


making note of their role. 


David A. Middaugh, formerly of 
ARA/PCD, has joined the Office of 
the Executive Secretary of the Board 
of the Foreign Service (D/BFS). 

Ambassador John Norton Moore, 
Deputy U.S. Representative to the 
Law of the Sea Conference, testified 
before several Congressional Commit- 
tees to report on the results of the 
Geneva Session of the Third United 
Nations Conference of the Law of 
the Sea which was held from March 
17 to May 9. Ambassador Moore also 
attended a breakfast of corporate ex- 
ecutives on June 12 at the Embassy 
Row Hotel in Washington to discuss 
the results of the Law of the Sea Con- 
ference. 

Richard T. Scully has joined the 
Office of the Interagency Law of the 
Sea Task Force (D/LOS). 

Edward G. Misey, Chairman of the 
Board of Appellate Review (M/ 
BAR), was in Montreal, May 28 to 
June 1, to attend a conferenee on im- 
migration and nationality law spon- 
sored by the Association of Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Lawyers. 

Thomas L. Williams, formerly of 
OPR/ASD, has assumed the duties 
of Equal Opportunity Specialist in 
the Office of the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity (M/EEO). 
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Administration 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for Com- 
munications (OC) Willis E. Naeher 
and Jerold W. Jacaruso, Chief, Net- 
works Staff, traveled to Moscow to 
discuss communications matters with 
Ambassador Walter J. Stoessel, Jr. 

At a ceremony on June 5, Mr. Nae- 
her presented awards to Robert Mc- 
Conahy, OC/S, and John Swafford, 
OC/PE (retired), three gallon blood 
donor certificates; Edward Rinehart, 
OC/P, two gallon blood donor certi- 
ficate; and George Blair, OC/EX, 
one gallon blood donor certificate. 
Certificates of appreciation for their 
work in connection with the blood 
donor program were given to James 
Vandiver, OC/P; Mildred Mucho- 
ney and Grace Bagley, OC/T; Sarah 
Klotz, OC/S; Joseph Hutchins, OC/ 
PE; Gerard Gendron, A/OC; and 


James Mitchell, OC/EX. 


New employees reporting for duty 
in OC were Dale Hoppe, to OC/PE, 
and Matthew Stenile and Edward 
Stanley to OC/P. 

Foreign Service employees trans- 
ferring to OC include: George Stur- 
geon, from Phnom Penh to OC/PE; 
Jerry Lester, from Vientiane to OC/ 
P; Robert Kegley, from Saigon to 


OC/PE; Dan Jordan, from Bucha- 
rest to OC/P; Rodney Painter, from 
Saigon to OC/T; James Fletcher, 
from Phnom Penh to OC/T; Tom 
Mukai, from Bien Hoa to A/OC; 
and William Bruce, from Bangkok 
to OC/P. 

Summer clerical employees in OC 
include Donna Gobie, Mark Greg- 
ory, Paul Bizot, Norman Rogers, Bon- 
nie France, Ronald Risdon, Sarah 
Moore, and Mary Bierman. The fol- 
lowing Summer Aides have also re- 
ported for duty in OC: Regina Blount, 
Thomas Forlini, Walter Hartman, 
Pamela Jackson, Larry Lee, Richard 
Logan, Ivory Pilgrim, Joseph Queen, 
Vincent Queen, Felix Singleton, Ri- 
cardo Stewart, Jeffrey Taylor and 
David Whitacre. 

Eugene L. Swankowski of OC/P 
received a 25-year Length of Service 
award while Jerome E. Walker and 
Carolyn J. Burton, both of OC/T, 
received 10-year Length of Service 
awards. 

Edward C. Carroll, Joseph T. Com- 
fort, and Wardell L. Jenkins, all of 
OC/T, have been awarded Quality 
Step Increases. 

Kenneth R. Erney, OC/PE, at- 
tended four weeks of training in the 
maintenance of duplicating equip- 
ment at the manufacturing company’s 
training center in Leesburg, Virginia. 

Nettie D. McCorkle and John P. 
Williams, both of OC/P, attended the 
Foreign Service Institute’s Supervi- 
sory Studies Seminar at Harpers Fer- 
ry, West Virginia. 

Robert J. Catlin, Donald D. De- 
nault, James T. Harris and Gary K. 
Kelly, all of OC/T, attended the 
Supervisor’s Role in Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity course given at the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Verne St. Mars has assumed the 
duties of Assistant Director for Do- 
mestic and Foreign Security Opera- 
tions, Office of Security (SY). He 
replaces Kenneth W. Knauf who has 
been assigned to Hong Kong as Re- 
gional Security Supervisor. 

Newly appointed Security Officers 
in the Investigations Division are 
Donald D. Arabian, Washington Field 
Office; Jerry C. Dumas, Los Angeles 
Field Office; and Richard J. Rowan, 
New York Field Office. Other new 
appointments include those of Jon N. 
Lechevet, Technical Security Officer, 
SY/T; Stefanie Overmyer, Secretary, 
SY/FO; and Robin Hicks, typist, Re- 
cords and Services Branch. 

SY summer employees are Arlene 
Backus, Celeste Schramm, Richard 
Bower, Cythia Gossom, Patrice Fitz- 
gerald and Carol Haberlin. 
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Additional SY personnel changes 
are as follows: 

Marvin Garrett, Security Officer, 
assigned to SY/FO following his re- 
turn from Saigon; Frances Kasey, 
Secretary, assigned to SY/FO follow- 
ing her return from Frankfurt, re- 
placing Judith Pepka, Secretary, who 
has been assigned to Brasilia; Daniel 
Wallace, Security Officer, SY/I, re- 
assigned to SY/EX/RSB; 

Nancy Y. Flaherty, Budget and Fis- 
cal Assistant, transferred to SY/EX 
on June 16 from ARA; Mary Mur- 
ray, Secretary, SY/E, transferred to 
the Washington Field Office; Craige 
G. Holm, Security Officer, assigned 
to SY/SAS following his return from 
Beirut; Lilian A. Fyock, Secretary, 
formerly of PER, joined SY/SAS on 
May 27. 

The following SY employees have 
resigned: Janice Davis, Miami Field 
Office; Julia Casey, Boston Field Of- 
fice; Linda Gonzalez and James Buch, 
SY/EX/RSB, and Linda Castrone, 
San Francisco Field Office. 

Willard McLaughlin, Chief of the 
Publishing and Reproduction Division 
(PBR), and William Scott, Donald 
Degen and Theodore Mavritte, all of 
PBR, attended the Graphics ’75 Con- 
ference at the Washington Hilton Ho- 
tel, June 18-21. 

Sarah F. Masi began work with 
PBR’s Editorial Branch on June 27. 

Kate Perry joined PBR’s Editorial 
Branch for the summer beginning 
June 9. 

Several Language Services Divi- 
sion (OPR/LS) interpreters were in 
Europe to assist President Ford’s par- 
ty during his visit there in early June. 
Involved were Jose De Seabra in 
Rome, Tony Hervas in Madrid, Helen 
Kaps in Brussels and Harry Obst in 
Salzburg. 

Mr. De Seabra, who is a multilan- 
guage interpreter, accompanied Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Earl Butz on his 
trip to Venezuela and Brazil, June 
17-25. 

OPR/LS French interpreters Helen 
Kaps, Sophia Porson and Sam Mag- 
gio assisted at a NATO naval meet- 
ing in Annapolis, June 18-20. 

An International Conference on 
Magnetohydrodynamics took place in 
the Department, June 9-13. OPR/LS 
staff interpreter Alec Toumayan was 
part of the six-person interpreter team 
for the conference. 

Mrs. Porson and Stephanie van 
Reigersberg of OPR/LS were mem- 
bers of the interpreter team for the 
International Conference on Women 
in Health, held at the Pan American 
Health Organization, June 16-18. 

OPR/LS Russian interpreter Pe- 
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ter Afanasenko interpreted for U-S.- 
U.S.S.R. civil aviation meetings in 
Washington, June 16-19, while Lora- 
lyn Andersen of OPR/LS assisted with 
documentation at a high-level U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. HUD meeting on housing 
and construction on June 17 and 18. 

The SALT talks resumed in Gene- 
va on June 2 with the assistance of 
OPR/LS Russian specialists Ms. An- 
dersen, Dimitri Arensburger, and Bill 
Krimer. Mr. Krimer returned to 
Geneva one week earlier to handle 
other classified talks taking place there 
June 16-21. 

Another OPR/LS Russian specia- 
list, Dimitry Zarechnak, arrived in 
Geneva on June 19 to relieve Mr. 
Arensburger from his duties at the 
conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe (CSCE) and to assist 
in finalizing and certifying the Rus- 
sian documentation for that confer- 
ence. A week later he was joined by 
an OPR/LS contingent composed of 
Theodore H. Leon, Chief of OPR/ 
LS, Betty Perkins, Harry Obst, Alexis 
Obolensky, and former Translating 
Branch Chief Marcella Woerheide 
who compared and certified the 
French, German, Italian and Spanish 
texts of the conference. 

OPR/LS Russian interpreter Ga- 
lina Tunik spent all of June and part 
of July in Moscow at the negotiations 
on Peaceful Nuclear Explosions. 

Another OPR/LS Russian special- 
ist, Cyril Muromcew, joined a NASA 
delegation on the Natural Environ- 
ment in Moscow, June 28 to July 5. 


African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Nathaniel Da- 
vis led the American delegation in 
bilateral talks on matters of mutual 
interest regarding Africa with the 
French in Paris on June 16, and 


Gen- 
eral Gowan, left, greets Donald B. 
Easum, who recently presented his cre- 
dentials as the new U.S. Ambassador. 


LAGOS—Nigeria’s Head of State, 


with the British in London, June 17 
and 18. He then went on to Africa 
where his visit was to include Tan- 
zania, Kenya, Ethiopia, Rwanda and 
possibly other countries. Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary James J. Blake also 
took part in the Paris and London 
talks. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Edward 
W. Mulcahy spoke to the Town Hall 
of California in Los Angeles on “A 
New Perspective on Modern Africa.” 
While in Los Angeles, June 46, he 
was the guest at a reception at the 
African Studies Center of UCLA, 
and participated in a radio interview 
on KGFJ and a television interview 
on KHJ-TV. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Charles 
A. James spoke at the World Af- 
fairs Institute on Sub-Sahara Africa 
at the University of Louisville, May 
22. On June 3, Mr. James lectured 
on U.S. policy in Africa at the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific in Stockton, 
California, and at the University of 
California at Sacramento on June 5. 

Roger A. McGuire, Country Offi- 
cer for Ghana, spoke to the FSI Af- 
rica Area Studies Course on “Ghana 
Today.” 

George H. Mitchell, Assistant Ni- 
gerian Desk Officer, traveled to Ni- 
geria in April. During his two-week 
tour, he visited posts at Kano, Ka- 
duna, Ibadan, and Lagos and made 
a familiarization visit to Enugu, 
where there is no U.S. representa- 
tion. 

Mr. Mitchell delivered a speech 
before the annual conference of Re- 
cruitment-Training Program, Inc., at 
the Shoreham Hotel on June 6. His 
topic was “The Face of American 
Diplomacy,” which concerned oppor- 
tunities for minorities and women in 
the Foreign Service. He also trav- 
eled to New York City on June 17 to 
attend the monthly luncheon meet- 
ing of the Nigerian-American Cham- 
ber of Commerce. While in New 
York, he paid courtesy calls on the 
Nigerian Consul General and mem- 
bers of the Consulate staff. 

Ambassador Donald B. Easum con- 
cluded his briefings for his new as- 
signment in Lagos with a week of 
conversations in New York City with 
businessmen, journalists and others 
interested in Nigeria, as arranged by 
the Business Council for International 
Understanding. Prior to his depar- 
ture for Lagos May 11, he also ad- 
dressed students and faculty at the 
School of Public and International 
Affairs at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, participated in a “Namibia 
weekend” in Madison organized by 
the University of Wisconsin and the 
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Lutheran Church, and spoke at 
luncheon meetings in New York of 
Operation Crossroads Africa and the 
Nigerian-American Chamber of 
Commerce. 

En route to Lagos, Ambassador 
Easum consulted at Embassies Lon- 
don and Paris and inspected the 
American School at Tangier. He ar- 
rived in Lagos on May 17 and pre- 
sented his credentials five days later 
to General Yakubu Gowon. 

John A. Linehan, Jr., newly ap- 
pointed Deputy Chief of Mission for 
Ghana, held business consultations 
in New York City June 9-11, with 
U.S. companies, arranged by the 
Business Council for International 
Understanding. 

Ralph Bresler, former Country Of- 
ficer for Mauritius, Malagasy Repub- 
lic, Seychelles, and the British Indian 
Ocean Territories, recently trans- 
ferred to the Office of OECD Euro- 
pean Community and Atlantic Po- 
litical-Economic Affairs. 

John L. Loughran was sworn in 
as Ambassador to Somalia on June 6. 

John A. McKeeson, Ambassador to 
Gabon, recently departed his post. 

Andrew L. Steigman was sworn in 
as Ambassador to Gabon on June 24. 

Ambassadors recently here on con- 
sultation included: Shirley Temple 


NEW ASSIGNMENTS—Sandra Humphrey, second from left, a former Foreign Service 


Black, Ghana; Arthur W. Hummel, 
Ethiopia; Anthony D. Marshall, Ken- 
ya; Ralph McGuire, Mali; Nancy V. 
Rawls, Togo; and Jean M. Wilkow- 
ski, Zambia. 

Deputy Chiefs of Mission Arthur 
Tienken, Addis Ababa; Herbert Le- 
vin, Dar es Salaam; Peter Lord, Lu- 
saka; and Herbert Hoffman, Blan- 
tyre, were in the Department on con- 
sultation prior to going to their posts. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


ACDA Director Fred C. [klé tes- 
tified on June 9 before the House 
Appropriations Committee, Subcom- 
mittee on Defense, on U.S. efforts 
to limit chemical weapons. 

Dr. Iklé spoke on June 24 at the 
Georgetown Center for Strategic and 
International Studies on “Detente 
and Prospects for Arms Limitations.” 
The next day he chaired a panel on 
arms control in the Department. At- 
tending were past participants in the 
Scholar-Diplomat program. 

Lee Q. Niemela, Acting Assistant 
Director of the Military and Eco- 
nomic Affairs Bureau, testified on 
June 18 before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Subcommittee 
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officer with experience in INR and as an exhibit guide in the Soviet Union, has 
been reinstated and has been assigned in the exchanges section of SOV. Susanne 
Beecham, a former secretary who has been selected for the Mustang Program, 
will enroll in Portuguese language training and the consular course after completing 
the basic officers’ course. Congratulating the two women is Mark Garrison, Director, 
EUR/SOV, left, as Mrs. Humphrey's husband, George, looks on. Mr. Humphrey, 
formerly of SOV, has been assigned to EUR/CE. 


at 


on Foreign Assistance, on U.S. arms 
sales abroad. 

The Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks (SALT) resumed in Geneva 
on July 2 after a working recess of 
seven weeks. Returning to Geneva 
from ACDA were Ralph Earle II, 
ACDA representative to the talks; 
Charles Henkin, PAB; Captain Rich- 
ard B. L. Creecy, NWT; James Mil- 
ner, NWT; Mary LeClere, A; Mar- 
garet Coyle, D; Sue White, NWT; 
Carol Wilson, MEA; and Barbara 
Tewey, MEA. 

The Conference of the Committee 
on Disarmament (CCD) began its 
summer session in Geneva on June 
24. Heading the American delegation 
was Ambassador Joseph Martin, Jr. 
Accompanying Ambassador Martin 
from ACDA were A. M. Christopher, 
D; Walker Givan, IR; David Thomp- 
son, IR; and Katie Tillman, IR. 

The United States and the Soviet 
Union continued their discussions in 
Geneva on June 16, exploring possi- 
ble measures for overcoming the dan- 
gers of the use of environmental 
modification techniques for military 
purposes. The discussions are pum 
suant to the U.S.-U.S.S.R. joint 
statement on this matter which was 
signed at the Moscow Summit meet- 
ing on July 3, 1974. The United 
States delegation is headed by the 
Assistant Director of the Nuclear 
Weapons and Advanced Technology 
Bureau, Thomas D. Davies. Accom- 
panying Mr. Davies from ACDA 
were Mr. Givan, IR; Dr. Pierce Cor- 
den, NWT; and Ms. Wilson, MEA. 

The negotiations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
on peaceful nuclear explosions re- 
sumed in Moscow the first week in 
June. Heading the U.S. delegation is 
Ambassador Walter J. Stoessel. At- 
tending from ACDA are the Depu- 
ty Assistant Director of NWT, Dr. 
Robert Buchheim, Julia Krenzel and 
Katherine Glazer. 

On June 10. Lt. Colonel Frank De- 
Simone, NWT/SA, was presented the 
U.S. Army Meritorious Service Med- 
al by Assistant Director Davies for 
outstanding service on the staff of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff from 1971 to 
1974. During that period Lt. Colo- 
nel DeSimone served on the SALT 
and SCC Delegations and _ also 
worked on the back-stopping effort 
at the JCS. 

On June 13, Dean Rust, D, was 
presented ACDA’s Meritorious Hon- 
or Award by Executive Secretary A. 
M. Christopher. Mr. Rust received 
the award for exemplary service as 
Staff Assistant to the Director during 
the past year. 
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Dr. Carnes Lord has joined the 
Plans and Analysis Bureau of ACDA. 
Dr. Lord has come to the Agency 
from the faculty of Yale University 
where he taught political science and 
the classics. 

Colonel Charles E. Estes, Jr., has 
been assigned to ACDA as a Mili- 
tary Staff Assistant in the Military 
and Economic Affairs Bureau. A 
graduate of the University of Ne- 
braska, Colonel Estes has had a long 
career in the U.S. Air Force as a 
navigator-bombardier. In his last two 
assignments, he has been Deputy 
Chief of Plans for the Strategic Air 
Command and Chief of Nuclear 
Weapons in the Strategic Operations 
Division of the Office of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

ACDA Counselor John Newhouse 
addressed the Department’s Open 
Forum Panel on June 18 on “Nu- 
clear Proliferation.” Mr. Newhouse 
also participated in a current strate- 
gy forum on June 23 at the US. 
Naval War College in Newport, R.I. 

ACDA Contract Officer Douglas 
Griffiths retired from Federal service 
effective July 5 after 32 years of 
government work. Mr. Griffiths came 
to ACDA in 1963. 


Director General's Office 


Robert Houghton has replaced Her- 
bert Gordon as Chief of the Senior 
Officer Branch of CA/FS. Francis 
Starrs has replaced Linda Adams as 
secretary in that Branch. 

Thomas Macklin has joined the 
Junior Officer Branch as Counselor 
to political cone officers in grades 0-6 
through 0-8. 

Nancy Ostrander has succeeded 
Robert Bishton as Chief of the Con- 
sular Branch of CA/FS. 

In the Political Counseling Branch, 
Charles Grover has replaced Donald 
Norland as Branch Chief and coun- 
selor to 0-3 political cone officers, and 
Arnold Isaacs has replaced Samuel 
Bartlett as counselor to 0-5 political 
cone officers. 

Julee Brand has succeeded Donald 
Fitzpatrick as personnel technician in 
the European Assignments Branch, 
CA/FS. 

Five students have been given jobs 
in CA/FS for the summer. They are 
Joyce Allen, Branda Adlakha, Robert 
Allred, Judy Newbill and Kim Jones. 

Robert T. Burns has replaced How- 
ard J. Ashford, Jr., as Staff Director 
of the Board of Examiners (BEX). 
Mr. Ashford has been assigned as Po- 
litical Advisor to the Commander-in- 
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STAFF REVIEW PANEL—Members of the 1975 Staff Review Panel, which convened 
on June 18, are welcomed by Director General Carol C. Laise, right. The panel 
members, shown from left, are Lucile E. Monsen, Communications and Records 
Officer, OC/S; Alice V. Cann, Secretary, CU; and Virginia R. Fowler, Secretary, 
OPR/ESC, Chairwoman. They are reviewing the performance records of all FSS 
employees in class 8, including domestic FSS employees, in the secretarial, com- 
munications and records, and miscellaneous functions. 


Chief, U.S. Army Europe, at Heidel- 
berg. 

Roger C. Schrader has been as- 
signed as a Deputy Examiner in BEX, 
following his graduation from the Na- 
tional War College. He will succeed 
Francis R. Starrs, assigned to CA/ 
FS/SO, as political panel chairman 
for BEX. 

Charles S. Kennedy has also been 
assigned as a Deputy Examiner in 
BEX, upon his graduation from the 
Senior Seminar. He succeeded Nan- 
cy Ostrander as the BEX consular 
panel chairman. 

Archie S. Lang has completed a pe- 
riod of service as a Deputy Examiner 
with BEX and has joined the Office 
of Refugee and Migration Affairs. 

Richard N. Dertadian, Registrar of 
BEX, is being replaced by Elaine B. 
Schunter, who has served this past 
year in BEX as a Deputy Examiner. 
Mr. Dertadian is being assigned for a 
year of university training to the John 
F. Kennedy School of Government at 
Harvard University. 

The Employment Division reports 
a good response from applicants for 
support staff positions during a re- 
cent recruiting trip to Omaha. 

There was also considerable inter- 
est shown when a recruiting team vis- 
ited the Birmingham-Huntsville area 
during the week of May 19-23. 

Combined recruitment _ publicity 
and personal interviewing in these two 
cities concluded scheduled activities 
for Fiscal Year 1975. Each year an 
effort is made to personally visit rep- 


resentative cities in all areas of the 
country. Plans are now being made 
for recruitment of Foreign Service and 
Civil Service support staff during FY 
76. 

Dr. Carl C. Nydell, Jr., Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Medical Serv- 
ices) DG/MED), presented a Qual- 
ity Step Increase to Ernest E. Hively, 
Jr., DG/MED Clearances, for out- 
standing performance. In the same 
ceremony, Length of Service awards 
were presented to Catherine T. Nelis, 
25 years; Judith Ann Smalley, 10 
years; Catherine M. Desseau, 10 years; 
and Dr. Sam Zweifel, 10 years. 

Dr. William W. Watson, Deputy 


New Office in DG Will 


Coordinate Programs 


An Office of Program Coordina- 
tion has been established in the Di- 
rector General’s Office by Ambassa- 
dor Carol C. Laise. 

The new group will assist in relat- 
ing the use of personnel and financial 
resources to the overall priorities of 
the Director General’s Office. It will 
serve as the DG counterpart and sup- 
port for the new Priorities Policy 
Group in the office of Deputy Under 
Secretary for Management Lawrence 
S. Eagleburger. 

Arthur I. Wortzel has been desig- 
nated Director of the new office. He 
will be joined by Shaw Smith, Paul 
Ward, Sue Whitman, Geraldine Shee- 
han and Albert Hyde. 
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Medical Director, DG/MED, trav- 
eled to Peking, People’s Republic of 
China, recently to conduct a survey 
of the medical facilities available to 
our Foreign Service employees as- 
signed to that area. 

Dr. Eben H. Dustin, Foreign Serv- 
ice Medical Officer, and Robert C. 
Griffin, Laboratory Technologist, were 
recently evacuated from our Embas- 
sy in Saigon. Dr. Dustin is assigned 
to DG/MED as Assistant to the Clin- 
ical Director. Mr. Griffin is tempo- 
rarily assigned to the DG/MED Lab- 
oratory awaiting overseas assignment. 

Three summer employees are wel- 
comed to DG/MED. They are Nancy 
J. Wagman, DG/MED/EX; William 
M. Roberts, DG/MED Laboratory & 
Tropical Medicine; and Miriam 
Gibbs, DG/MED Laboratory. 

Alan Douthit, DG/MED/C&R, 
has been detailed to assist the Task 
Force on Viet-Nam refugees. 

Ralph Staubs, Stress Technician, 
DG/MED/ECG Unit, conducted a 
Cardio-pulmonary Resuscitation train- 
ing session recently for DG/MED per- 
sonnel. This training was up-dating 
and recertification of personnel who 
participated in basic Cardio-pulmon- 
ary Resuscitation Training one year 
ago. Three hours of classroom instruc- 
tion included the review of guidelines 
by the American Heart Association, 
the viewing of a film entitled, “Pulse 
of Life” and a set of training slides, 
resuscitation practice on a mannikin 
and a written examination. 

DG/MED personnel attending Civ- 
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OSAKA-KOBE—Consul General William H. 
Bruns, right, presents a certificate to 
Consul Harris Woods as he retires from 
the Foreign Service after more than 35 
years with the State Department. Mr. 
Woods, assigned here for seven years, 
plans to remain in Japan. 


il Service Commission training cours- 
es in June were Marian N. Helmke, 
“Supervisor’s Role in EEO,” and 
Clara W. Alexander, “Labor Rela- 
tions for Personnel Specialists.” 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Philip C. Habib 
returned from his East Asia trip on 
June 10. Mr. Habib attended the 
Japan Society Fifth Annual Dinner 
in New York on June 18. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary J. 
Owen Zurhellen, Jr., departed June 


vi oo ee 
KUALA LUMPUR—During his recent visit to Malaysia and other countries in East 
Asia, Assistant Secretary for East Asian and Pacific Affairs Philip C. Habib met with 
Malaysian editors and analysts and engaged in an hour-long, on-the-record dialogue 
with the media representatives. Secretary Habib, seated, Deputy Chief of Mission 
Robert S. Dillon, standing left, and Public Affairs Officer Haynes R. Mahoney, stand- 
ing right, are shown at the latter’s residence. 


6 on consultation travel to Japan and 
Korea. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Lester 
E. Edmond addressed the Far East- 
American Council on Commerce and 
Industry on “New Realities in East 
Asia” in New York on June 3. On 
June 18 Mr. Edmond attended the 
Japan Society Fifth Annual Dinner. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
H. Miller appeared before Represen- 
tative Jonathan B. Bingham’s (D.- 
N.Y.) Subcommittee on Internation- 
al Trade and Commerce of the 
House International Relations Com- 
mittee on several occasions recently. 

Ralph Scarritt has become the new 
Executive Director for EA, after serv- 
ing ‘as Administrative Counselor in 
Brasilia. 

Several changes have occurred in 
the Office of the Director of Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and Mongo- 
lia Affairs. Thomas E. Brooks, for- 
mer Deputy Director, departed in 
June to become head of the Political 
Section at the U.S. Liaison Office in 
Peking. John J. Taylor, formerly sen- 
ior political officer, is presently de- 
tailed to the National Security Coun- 
cil. Peter G. Smith, one of the eco- 
nomic/commercial officers, has re- 
placed Mr. Taylor, while Richard A. 
Holmes, formerly the officer covert- 
ing Hong Kong, Mongolia and Ma- 
cao, has replaced Mr. Smith. 

Deloise L. Poindexter, EA Staff 
Assistant, served as Documents As- 
sistant at the Law of the Sea Con- 
ference in Geneva from March 17 
to May 10. 

Alice P. Campbell, secretary to the 
EA Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, served on tempo- 
rary detail from May 8 through June 
9 at Eglin Air Force Base, Florida, 
one of the processing centers for In- 
dochina evacuees. 

Entering on duty in EA were: 
Thomas Solitario, Administrative Of- 
ficer for the Bureau; Harold T. Nel- 
son, Country Officer in the Office of 
the Director for Australia, New Zea- 
land, Papua~New Guinea, and Paci- 
fic Island Affairs (EA/ANP); Ruth 
M. Henderson, Economic Officer in 
the Office of Economic Policy (EA/ 
EP); I. Dean Galutia, Fiscal Spe- 
cialist in the Budget Section of the 
Executive Office (EA/EX) ; F. Maria 
LoConte; secretary in the Office of 
Vietnam Affairs (EA/VN); and 
Donna H. Garrett, secretary in EA/ 
EX. 

Personnel on consultation in the 
Bureau included Ambassador William 
H. Sullivan, on home leave and re- 
turn to Manila; Doyle Gentry, Ad- 
ministrative Officer at Naha, on home 
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leave round trip; Charles Baquet, 
going to Hong Kong as General 
Services Officer; Political Officer 
Donald M. Anderson, going from 
Peking to Hong Kong; Kenneth W. 
Luecke, going from Saigon to Mel- 
bourne as Administrative Officer; and 
Andrew Killgore, DCM at Welling- 
ton, on home leave round trip. 

Those who have checked in with 
the Bureau following their evacuation 
from Indochina are Emil G. Lin- 
dahl, Shepard C. Lowman, Gloria 
E. Collins, Kenneth P. Moorefield, 
C. Rita Lema, Jay L. Dehmlow, Am- 
bassador John Gunther Dean, Fran- 
cis Terry McNamara, Richard B. 
Peters, Robert A. Mosher, James M. 
Gagnon, Peter Collins, Robert E. Bell, 
Charles G. Currier, Philip R. Cook, 
Edmund F. McWilliams, James H. 
Hall, Raymond L. Perkins, Alfred 
Jazvnska, Henry Boudreau, Roy O. 
Young, Wolfgang J. Lehmann and 
Ralph Booher. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Thomas O. En- 
ders participated in the International 
Energy Agency Ministerial meetings 
on May 27 in Paris. On June 11 he 
represented the United States at the 
IEA Governing Board meeting in 
Brussels, and on June 12 he’ attend- 
ed the International Monetary Fund 
Interim Committee meeting in Paris. 

Mr. Enders addressed the Council 
on Foreign Relations in New York 
on June 13. On June 19, he spoke 
to the Overseas Writers Club on in- 
ternational economic policy. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Julius 
L. Katz addressed the Convention of 
New England Public Utility Commis- 
sioners on June 16 on U.S.-Canadian 
relations. He met with Canadian offi- 
cials in Ottawa June 18-20 to dis- 
cuss bilateral energy and trade issues. 

Joel W. Biller, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Commercial and Special 
Bilateral Affairs, opened a meeting 
of the Joint Copyright Subcommittees 
on the Reprographic Reproduction of 
Works Protected by Copyright, held 
in the Department’s International 
Conference Suite, June 16-21. Mr. 
Biller pointed out that the develop- 
ment of reprographic technology had 
assisted the spread and dissemination 
of information but had also raised 
problems in the copyright field. The 
conclusion reached at the meeting was 
that any action on this complex prob- 
lem could more appropriately be taken 
by States under national laws rather 
than multilaterally. 
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SANTO DOMINGO—Shown observing a photovoltaic ceil at the Embassy's recent 
Exhibition and Seminar on U.S. Energy Products and Technology are Carlos Rafael 
Goico, Vice President of the Dominican Republic, left, and Michael Skol, Embassy 
Commercial Attaché. Hundreds attended the exhibit. 


Mr. Biller gave a dinner address 
before the Third Action Conference 
of the International Engineering and 
Construction Industries Council held 
at Hershey, Pennsylvania, on May 
20. He spoke on government-business 
relationships in expanding markets 
abroad. 

On May 13 and 14 Nicholas 
Lakas, Director of the Office of Com- 
mercial Affairs, conferred with the 
Tennessee State Economic Develop- 
ment Board and participated in the 
Governor’s Proclamation of World 
Trade Week in Nashville. He attend- 
ed Tennessee University’s U.S.-Arab 
Business Seminar in Knoxville on 
May 14 and 15. 

Mr. Lakas conferred with the San 
Francisco District Commerce Depart- 
ment Office and participated in the 
Western International Trade Confer- 
ence May 15-19. He then partici- 
pated in a panel discussion in the 
Second Annual International Trade 
Conference at Southern Methodist 
University in Dallas, May 19-22, and 
conferred with the Houston Com- 
merce Department office on May 22 
and 23. 

The Department was represented 
by Walter B. Lockwood, Office of 


Business Practices, on the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the plenary and working 
party meetings of the OECD Com- 
mittee of Experts on Restrictive Bus- 
iness Practices in Paris, June 16~-20. 
In addition to a review of develop- 
ments in the antitrust field, a major 
topic was consideration of standards 
of conduct on restrictive business 
practices for possible inclusion in 
guidelines for multinational enter- 
prises. 

Richard K. Bank, Director, Office 
of Maritime Affairs, participated in 
shipping talks with Norwegian Gov- 
ernment and industry leaders in Oslo, 
May 27-30. From June 2-6, Mr. 
Bank was the U.S. Representative at 
the 34th session of the Council of 
the Intergovernmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization (IMCO) in 
London. 

Michael B. Smith, Chief, Fibers 
and Textile Division, was in Manila, 
June 16-21, and in Bangkok, June 
22-27, for consultations with the 
Governments of the Philippines and 
Thailand regarding their bilateral tex- 
tile agreements with the United 
States. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for In- 
ternational Trade Policy, Maynard 
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W. Glitman, and Special Trade Rep- 
resentative Frederick B. Dent partici- 
pated in a series of discussions in 
Europe, May 21-30, with major U.S. 
trading partners in connection with 
the multilateral trade negotiations in 
Geneva. Mr. Glitman also attended 
the semi-annual U.S.-EC Consulta- 
tions in Brussels. 

Michael Goldman, General Com- 
mercial Policy Division, Office of 
Trade, attended the ECOSOC Com- 
mittee on Review and Appraisal in 
New York, May 19-30. This was one 
of a series of UN meetings charged 
with review and appraisal of the In- 
ternational Development Strategy 
during the Second UN Development 
Decade. Mr. Goldman also attended 
the OECD Ad Hoc Group on De- 
velopment Cooperation on June 3 
and 4 in Paris, which discussed the 
upcoming 7th Special Session of the 
UN General Assembly, Review and 
Appraisal, and UNCTAD IV. 

Richard J. Smith, Office of In- 
vestment Affairs, participated in the 
1975 Analytic Workshop which was 
held at the U.S. Military Academy, 
West Point, N.Y., June 12-14. The 
Workshop, on “Changing Security In- 
terests in an Evolving World Order,” 
was jointly sponsored by the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs and the 
U.S. Military Academy. 

Personnel who have recently joined 
the Bureau include Joseph Winder as 
Director of the Office of Develop- 
ment Finance; Daniel Hickey in the 
Office of Fuels and Energy; and 
Anne Kleindienst and Michael Pri- 
oleau as Administrative Office em- 
ployees. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John Richard- 
son, Jr. traveled to Leningrad and 
Moscow, meeting with the Soviet 
Minister and Deputy Minister of 
Culture, May 21-23. 

Mr. Richardson addressed the re- 
gional conference of the Institute of 
International Education in Houston, 
Texas, on May 28 concerning “In- 
ternational Corporate Citizenship.” 

Mr. Richardson attended the an- 
nual planning meeting of the U.S. 
Advisory Commission on Internation- 
al Educational and Cultural Affairs 
in Mexico City, May 29-31. Com- 
mission members were briefed on Em- 
bassy exchange activities by Ambas- 
sador Joseph John Jova, Public Af- 
fairs Officer Darrell Carter and Cul- 
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NEW YORK—Dr. Stephen H. Rhinesmith, 
President of the American Field Service, 
presented AFS’s Certificate of Honor to 
Harriet Elam of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs for her role in 
international student exchanges. Ms. 
Elam recently left CU for an overseas 
assignment. 


tural Affairs Officer Jerry Inman. 
They met with the Foreign Secretary 
of Mexico, the Director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Fine Arts, the Act- 
ing Secretary of Education and the 
President of the autonomous Univer- 
sity of Mexico City. The group was 
also tendered a luncheon by the Un- 
dersecretary of the Foreign Office. 
The Commission agreed on subjects 
it will investigate in the coming year. 

As coordinator for Bicentennial ac- 
tivities for the Department, Mr. Rich- 
ardson attended a meeting of the 
Federal Agency Bicentennial Task 
Force at the White House on June 
11. Counsellor John Marsh chaired 
the meeting which concerned recent 
Bicentennial developments and _ re- 
ports of several sub-committees. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
K. Hitchcock, U.S. Chairman of the 
U.S.-Egyptian Joint Working Group 
on Education and Culture, chaired 
a special meeting of the Group in 
Washington on June 2. Mr. Hitch- 
cock escorted the visiting Egyptian 
delegation on a June 3 tour of the 
University of Delaware and the Win- 
terthur Historical Museum, accom- 
panied by Daniel O. Newberry, Di- 
rector of the Office of Near Eastern 
and South Asian Programs (CU/ 
NEA) ; Program Officer Claudia An- 
yaso and Program Coordinator Rose- 
mary O’Neill. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Alan A. 
Reich represented the Department at 


a dinner at the Yugoslav Embassy 
on June 10 in honor of the Vice-Pre- 
mier of Slovenia and the trade dele- 
gation which accompanied him to 
Washington. On the same day, Mr. 
Reich hosted a luncheon in the De- 
partment for representatives of 10 
private organizations carrying out in- 
ternational programs in conjunction 
with America’s Bicentennial. 

On June 12 Mr. Reich hosted a 
luncheon in the Department for 11 
cultural counselors of foreign em- 
bassies in conjunction with CU’s Of- 
fice of International Athletic Pro- 
grams (CU/IAP). The sports com- 
mittee discussed cooperative program- 
ming for Olympic teams. Robert O. 
Jones, Director, CU/IAP, chaired the 
working group meeting in coopera- 
tion with representatives of the Na- 
tional Recreation and Park Associa- 
tion. 

On June 18 Mr. Reich briefed 200 
students headed for Western Europe 
under the auspices of the People-to- 
People Student Ambassadors _pro- 
gram. Similar groups were briefed by 
Sven Groennings, Office of Policy 
and Plans (CU/OPP), June 13; Ms. 
O’Neill, CU/NEA, June 24; and 
Jerrilynn Pudschun, Office of Youth, 
Student and Special Programs (CU/ 
YSS), June 27. 

CU/NEA Director Newberry and 
former Ambassador Phillips Talbot, 
President of the Asia Society, agreed 
to perform the Secretariat function 
of the Indo-U.S. Joint Subcommis- 
sion on Education and Culture. 

Nada Gunnoe, Academic Officer, 
and Budget Officer Dorothy Parker, 
both of CU/NEA. held consultations 
in New York on June 16 and 17 at 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion to review the foreign student 
programs of 26 Near Eastern and 
South Asian countries. 

Program Coordinator William La 
Salle was honored at a luncheon on 
May 9 prior to his departure for 
Madras, India, where he is assuming 
the duties of Deputy Branch Public 
Affairs Officer. 

Program Officer Marian Tipton 
served as project officer for the visits 
under the International Visitor Pro- 
gram of the Minister of Health of 
Nepal, Mrs. Sushila Thapa, begin- 
ning on May 18, and Anura Bandar- 
anaike, son of the Prime Minister 
of Sri Lanka, beginning June 1. 
NEA/INS Desk Officer James Lead- 
er escorted Mr. Bandaranaike during 
his U.S. tour. 

Dorothy Stansbury, Office of Afri- 
can Programs (CU/AF), chaired a 
meeting of escort-interpreters and 
CU/AF program officers held on May 
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21 to develop procedures for increas- 
ing the effectiveness of visits to the 
United States by CU grantees from 
Africa. 

CU/AF briefings were conducted 
in May and June for Ambassador 
Robert E. Fritts, Rwanda; Ambassa- 
dor John L. Loughran, Somalia, and 
Ambassador Nancy V. Rawls, Togo. 

Mr. Groennings, of CU/OPP, lec- 
tured in Norwegian on Nordic secur- 
ity to the Norwegian class of the 
Foreign Service Institute on June 5. 

Frederick Hartley, CU/OPP, par- 
ticipated in the second national con- 
ference on Open Learning and Non- 
traditional Study in Arlington, Va., 
on June 19. 

Jane Alden, CU/OPP, participated 
in the International Conference on 
the Methodology of Sociolinguistic 
Surveys, held in Montreal, May 19- 
21. 

Thomas T. Turqman, Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of Private Coop- 
eration (CU/PC), and Herbert M. 
Myers, Assistant Director, CU/PC, 
attended a New York Conference on 
June 9 for the business community 
on “How To Improve the Cli- 
mate for Your International Business 
Through Corporate Citizenship Pro- 
grams.” This conference was spon- 
sored by the International Manage- 
ment and Development Institute, in 
cooperation with the Columbia Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business, 
under a partial financial grant from 
CU 

The Business Council for Interna- 
tional Understanding Institute, affil- 
iated with American University (un- 
der joint sponsorship with the Office 
of Private Cooperation), presented a 
one-day briefing on “U.S. Middle 
Management Training Programs” to 
representatives from Middle East Em- 
bassies on June 11 in the Depart- 
ment. 

Morton F. Fosberg, CU/PC, at- 
tended the International Symposium 
on Entrepreneurship and Enterprise 
Development in Cincinnati, June 15- 


19. 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Arthur A. Hart- 
man accompanied the Secretary to 
Europe, May 26 to June 3. Mr. Hart- 


Accompanying the U.S. Delegation 
to the NATO Summit meeting in 
Brussels were H. Allen Holmes, Ger- 
ald Helman and Robert Frowick, Of- 
fice of NATO and Atlantic Political- 
Military Affairs. 

On June 9, John Rouse began his 
new assignment as Director of the 
Office of Canadian Affairs (EUR/ 
CAN). He previously served as Spe- 
cial Assistant to Assistant Secretary 
Hartman. Rusty Hughes was Acting 
Special Assistant until the arrival of 
Raymond Ewing, Mr. Rouse’s re- 
placement, on June 30. James Han- 
sen temporarily replaced Mr. Hughes 
in the Staff Assistant’s office. 


Ambassador Harry Barnes, Roma- 
nia, was in the Department, June 8- 
14, for the visit of Romania’s Presi- 
dent Nicolae Ceausescu. 

Ambassador Martin F. Herz, Bul- 
garia, was in the Department for con- 
sultations, May 15-31. 

Ambassador William B. Macomb- 
er, Jr., arrived in Washington June 
17 for consultation on the question 
of Turkish arms assistance. 

Ambassador Elliot L. Richardson 
was on consultation in the Depart- 
ment during late May and early June. 
He returned to London on June 7. 

Ambassador Laurence Silberman 
was in the Department April 28 to 
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LENINGRAD—Shown at the opening of the Metropolitan Museum’s 100-—picture 
exhibit at the State Heritage Museum on May 22 are, left to right, Boris Mikhailovich 
Skvartsov, Chief, Main Cultural Directorate, Leningrad City Soviet; Alla Aleksandro- 
vich Butrova, Chief, Western Countries Division, USSR Ministry of Culture; Thomas 
Hoving, Director, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; Viadimir Ivanovich Popov, 
USSR Deputy Minister of Culture; Natalya Grigor’evna Yeliseyevna, Deputy Mayor, 
Leningrad; John Richardson, Jr., Assistant Secretary for Educational and Cultural 
Affairs; Donaid F. Sheehan, Branch Public Affairs Officer, U.S. Consulate General, 
Leningrad; and Yuriy Sergeyevich Chernov, Deputy Representative of the USSR 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Leningrad. 


man and Deputy Assistant Secretary 
James G. Lowenstein were in Paris 
during the IEA and OECD Minis- 
terial meetings, May 27-29, and in 
Brussels for the NATO Summit meet- 
ing, May 29 and 30. From May 31 to 
June 3 Mr. Hartman accompanied 
the President to Madrid, Salzburg and 
Rome. 
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May 16 before assuming his duties 
as Ambassador to Yugoslavia May 21. 

Ambassador to Malta Robert P. 
Smith had consultations in the De- 
partment and in London, June 6—20, 
before returning to Valletta. 

Nicholas G. Andrews, Director of 
the Office of Eastern European Af- 
fairs (EUR/EE), participated in the 
NATO Experts Meeting in Brussels, 
May 12-15. 

Alfred P. Brainard, Country Officer 
for Poland, EUR/EE, participated 
in the Third Congress of the Polish 
Institute of Arts and Sciences in 
America, which was held May 16-18 
in Montreal. 

On June 9, Donna J. Watson, for- 
merly with the FBI, reported for duty 
as secretary to the Yugoslav Desk Of- 
ficer in EUR/EE. 

Jonathan L. Fishbein, work/study 
intern, joined EUR/EE on June 11. 

David M. Kopstein, student intern 
in EUR/EE last summer, returned to 
EUR/EE on May 27. 

Edward M. Rowell, Deputy Direc- 
tor for Iberian Affairs (EUR/IB), 
visited the Iberian peninsula on con- 
sultation from May 23 to June 18. 

Harlan G. Moen, Officer in Charge 
of Italian Affairs, Office of Western 
European Affairs (EUR/WE), visit- 
ed Embassy Rome and other posts in 
Italy, June 6-13, to confer with Unit- 


ed States officials concerning the Ital- 
ian elections, which took place June 
15 and 16. 

Robert P. Gallagher, Italian Af- 
fairs Officer, completed a two-year 
assignment in EUR/WE on June 13. 
Mr. Gallagher has been assigned to 
the six-month economic course at the 
Foreign Service Institute. 

Ernest H. Preeg, Director, Office of 
OECD, European Community and 
Atlantic Political-Economic Affairs 
(EUR/RPE), served as a member of 
the U.S. Delegation to the OECD 
Ministerial meeting in Paris, May 28 
and 29, and continued on to Brussels 
for the Tenth Round of the U.S./ 
EC Consultations, May 29 and 30, On 
June 10, Mr. Preeg traveled to Paris 
to attend the OECD Ad Hoc Group 
Meeting on North/South Relations 
and the XCSS Meeting, June 11. 

Melvin H. Levine, Officer in Charge 
of OECD Affairs, EUR/RPE, also 
attended the OECD Ministerial meet- 
ing in Paris. 

Denis Lamb, EUR/RPE, was a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to 
the May 20 IEA Governing Board 
meeting held at OECD headquarters 
in Paris. 

Ralph E. Bresler has joined the 
staff of the Regional Economic Af- 
fairs Section of EUR/RPE, succeed- 
ing Richard Harding, who has been 


ROME—Ambassador John A. Volpe, left, greets three of the eight prominent Italian 
travel writers at a reception before their departure from Milan for a week-long visit 
to the United States. The group was selected by the “Visit USA Committee”’ of the 
Embassy, chaired by the Commercial Counselor, to help promote tourist travel to 
the United States during the Bicentennial year. With Ambassador Volpe are, from 
left, Dr. Max Monti, Travel Editor, Corriere della Sera; Dr. Giuliana Cardini, Travel 
Editor, Weekend; and Dr. Francesca Oldrini Sabelli, Travel Editor, Panorama. 


detailed to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

On May 30, William R. Salisbury 
reported for duty in the European In- 
tegration Affairs Section, EUR/RPF. 

Andrew D. Sens entered on duty 
in EUR/RPE during June replacing 
James R. Tarrant in the OECD Af- 
fairs Unit. 

Harmon E. Kirby, Office of South- 
ern European Affairs (EUR/SE), 
traveled to Ankara to participate in 
the CENTO Ministerial Meeting in 
May and visited Istanbul, Athens and 
Nicosia for consultations. 

George Humphrey has been trans- 
ferred from SOV to the Office of 
Central European Affairs (EUR/ 
CE). His wife, Sandra Humphrey, 
who has been recently reinstated as 
an FSO, has reported for duty in the 
Office of Soviet Union Affairs (EUR/ 
SOV). 

Susanne Beecham was selected for 
the Mustang Program and left EUR/ 
SOV to participate in the Basic Offi- 
cer’s Course. 

Benjamin M. Zook, EUR/SOV, 
participated in a panel on U.S.-So- 
viet-Chinese relations, held aboard 
Chapman University’s World Campus 
Afloat, off Los Angeles, May 22-26. 

Anna M. Jacobsen, who recently 
transferred from the Embassy in Lon- 
don, has joined the Multilateral Af- 
fairs Staff of EUR/SOV. 


Foreign Service Institute 


John D. Coffman has been desig- 
nated as the Coordinator for Consu- 
lar Training in the FSI School of 
Professional Studies. 

Richard J. Dols recently joined the 
FSI staff as Coordinator, Junior Offi- 
cer Training, School of Professional 
Studies. Mr. Dols had previously 
been assigned to the Bureau of Afri- 
can Affairs. 

Idris Rossell, formerly of the Bu- 
reau of Intelligence and Research, is 
now assigned as a faculty adviser 
with FSI’s Foreign Affairs Executive 
Seminar. 

Sandra L, Lancaster has been re- 
assigned from the School of Profes- 
sional Studies to the FSI Personnel 
Office. 

June Callahan was reassigned from 
the Center for Area and Country 
Studies to Economic and Commercial 
Training in the School of Profes- 
sional Studies. 

Gail A. Louallen has moved to the 
Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar 
from the FSI Personnel Office. 

Newly appointed Language and 
Culture Instructors with FSI are 
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Fernanada Andrade and Carlos Nen- 
sala, Portuguese; Claude Caprice, 
French; and Ritsuo Morimura, Jap- 
anese. 


Inspector General 
of Foreign Assistance 


Francis T. Murphy, IGA’s Exec- 
utive Assistant since 1972, retired on 
May 30. Mr. Murphy had served the 
Department since 1946. The duties 
of the Executive Assistant have been 
assumed by Thomas W. Novotny, Di- 
rector of the Office of Reports and 
Management. 

Inspector Wilbur L. Daniels re- 
cently completed an inspection trip 
to Korea and Taiwan. In Korea, Mr. 
Daniels reviewed disposition of ex- 
cess defense articles under the Mili- 
tary Assistance Program. In both Ko- 
rea and Taiwan he inspected opera- 
tions in connection with contract 
terminations caused by recent events 
in Indochina. 

Eva G. Eberts and Beulah M. 
Sink recently joined IGA’s staff. Mrs. 
Eberts, formerly with EB, is secretary 
to the Director, Office of Reports 
and Management Mrs. Sink, former- 
ly with OES, is secretary to the Di- 
rector, Office of Inspections. Carolyn 
Kramer also has joined IGA’s sec- 
retarial staff, her first assignment in 
the Department. 

Donald J. Musch has joined the 
inspection staff. Mr. Musch was a 
practicing attorney in Washington 
and had prior experience on a con- 
gressional staff and in the CIA. 

Col. Jared B. Schopper has been 
assigned as a Foreign Assistance In- 
spector. Col. Schopper most recently 
was Senior Advisor, Combined Serv- 
ice Forces, and Assistant Chief of 
Staff in the Headquarters Military 
Assistance Advisory Group in Tai- 
wan. 


Inspector General, 
Foreign Service 


Inspector General William  E. 
Schaufele, Jr., is consulting on inspec- 
tion procedures both with posts and 
with the inspection teams currently 
overseas during S/IG’s mid-year cy- 
cle of inspections. His consultations 
are taking him to Mexico City, Gua- 
dalajara, Guatemala, Buenos Aires, 
Madrid, Geneva, Paris, London, Mon- 
treal and Ottawa. 

Senior Inspector Nicholas G. W. 
Thorne was detailed May 14 to the 
Interagency Task Force on Indochi- 
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KRAKOW—During his first visit to Poland Apollo-Soyuz Astronaut Karol Bobko, who 
is of Polish descent, laid a wreath at the Auschwitz-Birkenau concentartion camp on 
April 12. Shown at the ceremony are, left to right, the Vice Director of the Auschwitz 
Museum; Mr. Bobko; Alan Greenberg, Science Attaché, U.S. Embassy, Warsaw; and 
Victor S. Gray, Jr. Consul at the Consulate here. 


na to serve as Senior Civil Coordina- 
tor at Camp Pendleton, California. 
Several officers joined S/IG as in- 
spectors during June. They are Jo- 
siah W. Bennett, formerly Counselor 
for Political Affairs at Saigon; Rob- 
ert R. Blackburn, Jr., formerly Ad- 
ministrative Officer of the U.S. Liai- 
son Office at Peking; Richard C. Ma- 
theron, recent graduate of the Nation- 
al War College; William B. Miller, 
formerly Deputy Principal Officer at 
Rio de Janeiro; and William D. Mor- 
gan, recent graduate of the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces. 


Intelligence and Research 


Arthur E. Goodwin, Jr., was des- 
ignated Executive Director of the 
Bureau, effective June 16. Mr. Good- 
win recently served as Administrative 
Counselor at the Embassy in Phnom 
Penh. 

Godfrey H. Summ, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
American Republics (RAR), attend- 


ed the Second General Assembly of 
the World Future Society held at the 
Washington Hilton Hotel, June 2-5. 

Samuel F. Hart has entered on 
duty with the Office of Economic 
Research and Analysis (REC) as the 
Deputy Director, replacing Thomas 
Summers. Mr. Hart has just returned 
from a tour of duty in Santiago. 

John St. John has turned over his 
duties as Chief of REC’s Interna- 
tional Monetary and Investment Di- 
vision to James K. Matter, formerly 
of NEA. Mr. St. John was nominat- 
ed by the Department to participate 
in the President’s Executive Inter- 
change Program for one year begin- 
ning in late July. He will be work- 
ing with the Girard Bank, located at 
One Girard Plaza, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Edith Scott, Deputy Director, Of- 
fice of Research and Analysis for 
Africa (RAF), attended a conference 
on North Africa at the Middle East 
Institute, May 30. 

Harlan Robinson, RAF, lectured 
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BRIDGETOWN—In photo at left, Ambassador Theodore R. Britton, right, presents his credentials as the new U.S. envoy to 
Barbados to Governor General Sir Winston Scott, as Deputy Chief of Mission John W. Simms looks on. At right, Ambassador 
Britton presents his credentials as U.S. envoy to Grenada to Sir Leo de Gale, Governor General of Grenada. Looking on is 
John Samuel, Assistant Secretary, Grenada Ministry of External Affairs. 


on Africa at the Armed Forces Staff 
College, Norfolk, June 2. 

James H. Glenn, RAF, attended 
the course at FSI on “Systematic Po- 
litical Analysis,” June 9-13. 

Martha Mautner, Chief of the So- 
viet Affairs Division of the Office 
of Research and Analysis for Europe 
and the Soviet Union (RES), at- 
tended the semi-annual NATO East 
European experts meeting in Brus- 
sels, May 12-15, and visited East 
and West Berlin on May 16-21. 

Igor Belousovitch, RES, attended 
the 30th Anniversary Celebration of 
World War II in the USSR as a 
member and Department escort of 
a U.S. veterans’ delegation, May 
2-18. 

Eric Willenz, Philip Wolfson and 
Robert Day, RES, participated in a 
conference on “Political Dimensions 
of Current Economic Problems in 
Western Europe,” sponsored by the 
Office of External Research (XR) at 
Airlie House, Warrenton, Va., June 
5-7. The following RES personnel 
also attended: F. Herbert Capps, 
William Gausmann, John Hostie, 
Cameron Hume, Benjamin Martin, 
Irene Jaffe, Line Rosen, Lucie Kor- 
nei, Joan Smith and Nicholas Stigliani. 

Edward Lundstrom, XR, attended 
two courses conducted by the Civil 
Service Commission—Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Counseling, May 
20-22, and Introduction to Supervi- 
sion, June 9-13. 

Kathleen Somerville, XR, recently 
completed a course in “Intermediate 
Editing” at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Graduate School. 

Galen Fox, Office of Research and 
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Analysis for East Asia and Pacific 
(REA), lectured at the United States 
Military Academy, West Point, N.Y., 
May 8 and 9, on “Chinese Leader- 
ship Today.” He also spoke on the 
“Peking Perspective” and was a pan- 
el member of the “Moscow-Peking- 
Washington” Seminar held on Chap- 
man College’s World Campus Afloat, 
May 22-26. 

Personnel who recently joined the 
Bureau include: William Steeves, 
Summer Intern; Rene Chisley and 
Clinton Bowman, Summer Aides; 
Marilyn Tuori, XR; Ana F. Rodri- 
guez, RAF; John J. Damis, RNA, 
and William P. Deary, returning from 
the War College. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Wiliam D. Ro- 
gers headed the U.S. Delegation to 
the U.S.-Japanese Consultations on 
Latin America in Tokyo, May 23 to 
June 3. He was accompanied by Her- 
man Kleine, Assistant Administrator 
and Deputy U.S. Coordinator, Alli- 
ance for Progress, and Francis Mc- 
Neil, Alternate U.S. Representative, 
USOAS. 

Mr. Rogers spoke before the Ninth 
Washington Meeting of the Council 
of the Americas on June 4. His topic 
was “U.S.-Latin American Relations: 
New issues, New Perspectives.” The 
following day he met with a group 
of Latin American business leaders 
of the Council of the Americas. On 
June 16 Mr. Rogers addressed mem- 
bers of the Brazilian War College 
visiting the State Department. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
H. Luers was in Mexico June 9-14 
on a consultation visit. He met with 
the U.S. Commission of the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion in Ciudad Juarez and with Em- 
bassy and Mexican officials in Mexico 
City. On June 23 Mr. Luers partici- 
pated in a symposium on Cuba at the 
Council on Foreign Relations in New 
York. 

On June 20, Ambassador at Large 
Ellsworth Bunker, Chief Negotiator 
for the Panama Canal Treaty Nego- 
tiations, discussed the negotiations 
with 20 senators at a luncheon or- 
ganized by Senator Gale W. McGee 
(D-Wyo.). 

S. Morey Bell, Country Director, 
Panama (ARA/PAN), and Deputy 
U.S. Negotiator, briefed Congressional 
staff members on the status of canal 
negotiations June 19. 

Senior Treaty Advisor Richard Wy- 
rough spoke before the Uniform Ser- 
vices Retiree Group on the need for 
a new canal treaty. 

William Knepper, Director of the 
Office of Regional Economic Policy, 
and Gerald Olsen, William Faulkner 
and Robert Stern of that office par- 
ticipated in the Ninth Annual Wash- 
ington Meeting of the Council of the 
Americas, held in the Department on 
June 4. 

John Karkashian, Country Direc- 
tor for Bolivian-Chilean Affairs; John 
T. Dreyfuss, Country Director for 
Mexico; and Rudy V. Fimbres, Deputy 
Director for ARA Public Affairs, at- 
tended the Senior Trade Expansion 
Seminar at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, June 16-20. 
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Ambassador Sumner Gerard, Ja- 
maica, was on consultation in the 
Department, May 27-30. 

Ambassador Max Krebs, Guyana, 
visited the Department on consulta- 
tion on AID matters, June 4-6, 

George B. High, formerly Assistant 
Director for Political Affairs, Carib- 
bean Countries (CAR), assumed his 
new duties with the Foreign Service 
Inspection Corps on May 21 

Giovani Palazzolo, Bahamas Desk 
Officer, CAR, represented the Depart- 
ment at a Base Commander’s Con- 
ference in Nassau on June 17. 

D. Clark Norton, Jamaica/Guyana 
Desk Officer, CAR, visited Jamaica, 
June 11-20, for orientation. 

Robert S. Driscoll has reported to 
ARA as Chief of Chilean Political Af- 
fairs, replacing Arnold Isaacs who is 
being reassigned within the Depart- 
ment. Mr. Driscoll’s last assignment 
was with the Consulate General at 
Belize City. 

Francis B. Corry, Peru Desk Offi- 
cer, was a Department participant in 
the Atlantic Command’s joint forces 
exercise Operation SOLID SHIELD 
75, at Camp LeJeune, N. C., May 
18 to June 6. 

Verne Larson, Administrative Offi- 
cer in Bogota, visited the Bureau in 
late May. 

Marvin McCallister left ARA/MGT 
on June 13 for OPR/ST. 

Mary B. Boyd, ARA, traveled to 
Madrid on a TDY assignment in con- 
nection with the President and Secre- 
tary’s Madrid stop during their Eu- 
ropean trip the end of May. 

Janet DeCesaris, Lynn Golden, 
Donna J. Cox, Annette Nicolai, Juli- 
anne Nelson, Carol DeWilde, Sharon 
Hall, Deborrah Sutter and John Ran- 
dazzo have joined tke ARA Bureau 
as summer employees. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
O. Blake addressed the 84th Conven- 
tion of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at its banquet meet- 
ing, held at the Washington Hilton 
Hotel, June 10. 

Sanford Menter, IO Executive’ Di- 
rector, visited U.S. Missions to Inter- 
national Organizations in Rome, Vi- 
enna, Geneva, Paris and London dur- 
ing June. The purpose of Mr. Men- 
ter’s trip was to exchange views on 
management problems and to settle 
a number of questions in the man- 
agement field that had arisen at the 
various missions. 

John W. Kimball, Deputy Direc- 
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HONORED—Mrs. Virginia Hartley, Spe- 
cial Assistant in the Office of United 
Nations Political Affairs, 10, displays the 
40-year Length of Service pin which was 
presented to her by Assistant Secretary 
William B. Buffum at a recent ceremony. 
Mrs. Hartley worked on preparations 
leading up to both the Dumbarton Oaks 
and the San Francisco Conferences on 
the United Nations. 


tor, Office of United Nations Polit- 
ical Affairs (UNP), served as an 
adviser to the U.S. Delegation to the 
International Women’s Year Confer- 
ence which met in Mexico City, June 
23 to July 4. 

Richard Long, UNP, served as a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to a 
meeting of the UN Committee on 


CARACAS—Ambassedor Harry W. Shilaudeman, left, confers with President of Vene- 


the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, 
held in New York, June 9-20. 

Charles Schaller has left UNP on 
transfer to EUR/NE. 

Jerry Drew, UNP, has resigned to 
take a position with the Sister Cities 
Program. 

Carl J. Grip, Director, Office of 
Transportation and Communications 
(IO/TRC), served as an adviser to 
the U.S. Delegation to the Maritime 
Satellite Conference, held in Lon- 
don, April 23 to May 9. Sidney 
Friedland, IO/TRC, also attended 
the Conference. Mr. Grip was a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to 
the first World Tourism Assembly 
which met in Madrid, May 12-23. 

Mr. Friedland served as an advis- 
er to the U.S. Delegation to the In- 
ternational Telecommunications Un- 
ion Council meeting in Geneva, June 
7-27. 

Michael P. E. Hoyt, IO/TRC, was 
the U.S. Representative to the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Committee and 
the Pre-Council Budgetary Working 
Group of the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization 
(IMCO) meeting held in London, 
May 28-30. He also served as an ad- 
viser to the U.S. Delegation to the 
34th IMCO Council meeting in Lon- 
don June 2-6. 

Paul J. Byrnes, Director, Office of 
Agriculture (IO/AGR), served in an 
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zuela Carlos Andrés Pérez following the presentation of his credentials as U.S. 
envoy at a ceremony in the Palace of Miraflores. 
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elected capacity on the Food and 
Agriculture Organization Finance 
Committee, which met in Rome, 
May 14-27. 

Carroll E. Cobb, IO/AGR, was 
a member of the U.S. Delegation to 
the 66th Session of the FAO Coun- 
cil in Rome, June 9-20. He contin- 
ued on in a TDY assignment in the 
U.S. Mission to the FAO in Rome. 

On May 21 and 22 Ann Vihel, 
Office of International Conferences 
{OIC), surveyed the Toronto Con- 
ference site for the Fifth UN Con- 
gress on Prevention of Crime and 
Treatment of Offenders and con- 
ferred with UN Secretariat officials 
on the Congress in New York. The 
Congress will meet for two weeks 
in September. 

Harrison Burgess served as Sec- 
retary of Delegation to the Interna- 
tional Women’s Year Conference 
held in Mexico City. Other OIC 
personnel assigned to the Confer- 
ence are Lawrence Grossman, Ad- 
ministrative Officer; Linda Jacob- 
son, Documents Officer; and Ran- 
dolph Coyle, Deputy Documents Of- 
ficer and General Services Officer. 

The UNESCO/WIPO Joint Com- 
mittee on Reprographic Reproduction 
met in Washington June 16-21. OIC 
staff assigned to the meeting were 
Ann Vihel, Program Officer; Fran- 
cis Gardner, Administrative Officer; 
Mildred Carter, Documents Officer; 
Margaret Roberts, Deputy Docu- 


ments Officer; and Donald Gaither. 
General Services Officer. 

Jack McGinness, OIC, served as 
Administrative Officer for the CEN- 
TO Council of Ministers Meeting in 
Ankara, May 21-23; the IEA and 
OECD Ministerial Meetings held in 
Paris, May 27-29; and the NATO 
Summit Meeting held in Brussels, 
May 29 and 30. 

Charles Bass served as Program 
Officer and Suzanne Wochos as Ad- 
ministrative Officer for the OECD/ 
IEA Standing Group on Long-Term 
Cooperation Meeting held in Wash- 
ington, May 14~-16. 

Nancy Case has transferred from 
OIC to FSI. 

Orren Cohill, who served in the 
IO Communications Center, has re- 
tired after serving over 30 years 
with the U.S. Government. 

Recent arrivals in IO include Jer- 
rel Keathley, IO/EX; Veda Luszcz, 
IO/EX; Karen Dubac, IO0/CMD; 
Jeffrey Buczackii, IO/HDC; and 
Priscilla Yeck, IO/UNP. 


Unirtep StaTEs MIssIONs 

Ambassador John Scali, then U.S. 
Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations, addressed the Council 
of Presidents of Jewish Organizations 
at the Delmonico Hotel in New York 
on May 27. On May 29 he addressed 
the B'nai B'rith luncheon at the 
United Nations upon receiving its 
Humanitarian Award. 

On June 16 Ambassador Scali ad- 


MONTREAL—Shown at the 45th annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Montreal are 
U.S. Consul General Elizabeth J. Harper, second from left, and Mexico’s Consul 
General Antonia Sanchez-Gavito. Looking on are Gerry Rousseau, President of the 
Traffic Club, left, and M. E. Roussille, member of the Executive Committee of the 
City of Montreal. Miss Harper and Miss Sanchez-Gavito were the only two women 
among 1,700 members and guests attending the meeting. The Traffic Club, whose 
members represent a broad spectrum of Canadian industry, is one of 250 affiliates 
of Traffic Clubs International, Inc., in Canada, the United States and Mexico. 
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dressed the UNA-USA Annual Sem- 
inar and Dinner—the inaugural event 
of this year’s UN Day observance in 
the United States—on “American 
Business and Labor Visit the United 
Nations” at the New York Hilton 
Hotel. 

Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett, 
Jr., Deputy U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations, addressed the 
Annual Meeting of the National 
Freight Traffic Association at the 
Greenbriar in White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, May 31. He spoke 
on “The United Nations Today— 
Confrontation or Conciliation.” 

On June 12 Ambassador Bennett 
was interviewed by Radio RIAS-Ber- 
lin and on June 25 he was inter- 
viewed :by Radio station KMOX, a 
CBS affiliate in St. Louis, on general 
United Nations questions. On June 
24 he addressed the Lanvin-Charles 
of the Ritz Press Reception for mem- 
bers of the press, including woman’s 
page editors, TV personalities, news- 
paper and trade press, at the United 
Nations in their salute to Interna- 
tional Women’s Year. 

Ambassador Barbara M. White, Al- 
ternate U.N. Representative for Spe- 
cial Political Affairs, was a member 
of the U.S. Delegation to the Unit- 
ed Nations World Conference of In- 
ternational Women’s Year in Mexico 
City from June 19 to July 2. On 
May 28 she addressed the New York 
City Commission for the United Na- 
tions Conference, to highlight Inter- 
national Women’s Year, at the East 
Side International Community Cen- 
ter. She spoke on “The role of wom- 
en in government, in politics, and as 
policy makers not only in the world 
but in the United States.” 

Ambassador White addressed the 
United Nations Association Westches- 
ter Chapter at a dinner at Westches- 
ter Community College on May 31. 
On June 16 she addressed the UNA- 
USA Annual Seminar and Dinner, 
the inaugural event of this year’s UN 
Day Observance in the United States. 
She spoke on International Women’s 
Year, with special emphasis on the 
interrelationship of women’s con- 
cerns with other global economic and 
social issues. On June 18 Ambassador 
White was the guest speaker at a 
breakfast for the International Wom- 
en’s Year Program, sponsored by Col- 
gate-Palmolive Company at the New 
York Hilton Hotel. 

Herbert Reis, Counsellor for Le- 
gal Affairs, participated in a panel 
discussion on May 28, sponsored by 
the United Nations Association of 
New York on “A New Economic Or- 
der.” 
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Laurence Garufi, Deputy Director 
of the Office of Public Affairs, briefed 
the University of Wisconsin United 
Nations Semester Seminar on June 
19. On June 26 Mr. Garufi briefed 
the Youth Group of the Meadows 
Presbyterian Church, Charlottesville, 
Virginia, and the National High 
School Model United Nations Plan- 
ning Committee for the 1976 Model 
United Nations. 

From May 30 to June 2, The 
Stanley Foundation sponsored the 
Sixth Annual Conference on United 
Nations Procedures at Lake Mohonk, 
New Paltz, New York. Robert Ro- 
senstock, Adviser, Legal Affairs; Jo- 
seph Norbury, Adviser, Political and 
Security Affairs; and Edward Keller, 
Adviser, International Organization 
Affairs, attended the conference. 

Minister-Counsellor Robert W. Kit- 
chen, Deputy U.S. Representative on 
the Economic and Social Council, 
and Stafford Mousky, Adviser, Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, attended 
the 20th Session of the UNDP Gov- 


erning Council in Geneva, June 9-27. 


Legal Adviser's Office 


Monroe Leigh, the Legal Adviser, 
participated in a joint meeting of 
the American Society of Internation- 
al Law at the British Institute of In- 
ternational and Comparative Law at 
London on June 9. The subject for 
discussion at the meeting was Eco- 
nomic Coercion in International Law. 

Mark B. Feldman, Deputy Legal 
Adviser, presented the Department’s 
views on illicit corporate payments 
abroad to the Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Economic Policy of the 
House Committee on International 
Relations on June 5. He represented 
the Department at OECD’s Third 
Meeting of the Working Group on 
Transnational Enterprises, Interna- 
tional Investment and Multinational 
Enterprises, at Paris, June 10 and 
11. Mr. Feldman, accompanied by 
John Crook, Attorney Adviser, also 
met with Canadian officials on June 
6 at Ottawa to discuss liability for 
oil pollution damages. 

Ronald F. Stowe, Assistant . Legal 
Adviser, was an Alternate U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the 18th Session of the 
Committee on Peaceful Uses of Out- 
er Space at UN Headquarters, New 
York, June 9-20. Mr. Stowe also 
visited Ottawa June 23 for bilateral 
consultations with officials of the Ca- 
nadian Foreign Ministry and Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources regard- 
ing a treaty on remote sensing from 
satellites. 
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JIDDA—Vice President Nelson A. Rockefeller, right, ‘met with Ambassador James E. 
Akins in the latter’s office during the visit of the Vice President to Saudi Arabia 
in late March. Mr. Rockefeller was President Ford's representative at the memorial 


services for the late King Faisal. 


Thomas T. F. Huang, Deputy As- 
sistant Legal Adviser, was in Cairo, 
June 17 to July 22, for discussions 
on the settlement of U.S. Govern- 
mental and private claims against the 
Arab Republic of Egypt. He dis- 
cussed other legal matters in London 
and Rome in transit. 

Franklin K. Willis, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, was U.S. Representative to 
the 27th Session of the IMCO Le- 
gal Committee at London June 16- 
20. Mr. Willis, who has recently been 
named Assistant Legal Adviser for 
African Affairs, continued on to 
South Africa and other African 
points for consultations on various 
legal matters. 

Harold Russell, Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for European Affairs, returned 
to Geneva on June 16 as an adviser 
to the U.S. Delegation to CSCE. 

Gerald Rosen, Attorney Adviser, 
was a member of the U.S. Delega- 
tion to the 8th Meeting of the IEA 
Standing Group on Long Term Co- 
operation, Paris, May 28-30 Mr. Ro- 
sen also was an adviser to the U.S. 
Delegation to the Tenth Meeting of 
the Governing Board, IEA, at Paris, 
June 30 to July 1. 

Bernard H. Oxman, Assistant Le- 
gal Adviser, visited Tokyo for discus- 
sions on Law of the Sea matters July 
1-5. 

Terry L. Leitzell, Attorney Adviser. 
attended bilateral consultations on 
Law of the Sea issues in Moscow 
and London June 16—25. 

Steven J. Burton, Attorney Advis- 


er, was a member of the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the 8th Consultative Meet- 
ing on Article IX of the Antarctic 
Treaty, Oslo, June 9-20. 

Andre M. Surena, Attorney Advis- 
er, was a member of the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the Ist Session of the 
World Food Council of the UN, held 
at Rome, June 23-27. 

H. Rowan Gaither, Attorney Ad- 
viser, headed the U.S. Delegation ne- 
gotiating an extradition treaty with 
Finland during the week of June 23 
in Washington. 

Robert E. Dalton, Attorney Advis- 
er, participated in a meeting of the 
American Arbitration Association on 
the UNCITRAL Draft Convention 
on Commercial Arbitration in New 
York on June 23. 

Patrick M. Norton, Attorney Ad- 
viser, joined L on June 3 and has 
been assigned to L/EA. 

Paul Lembesis joined L as a sum- 
mer legal intern on June 2. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Alfred L. Ath- 
erton welcomed a group of White 
House Fellows who visited the NEA 
Bureau on June 20. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Sidney 
Sober briefed a group of officers of 
the Iranian War College on the cur- 
rent Middle East situation at a meet- 
ing in the NEA Conference Room 
on May 29 





DHAHRAN—Shown in Al-Khobar with members of the “Show and Sell” Building Ma- 
terials and Construction Equipment Mission that visited Saudi Arabia in April are 
Consul General James H. Bahti, standing, third from left, and Commercial Attaché 
Dennis Murphy, standing, fourth from left. Also pictured are Aramco representatives 


and Saudi businessmen. 


On May 31, about 150 members 
of the National Executive Commit- 
tee of the Anti-Defamation League 
of Bnai Brith and invited guests 
heard Mr. Sober speak on “US. 
Policy in the Middle East” at the 
Shoreham Hotel. 

On June 7, Mr. Sober spoke to 
275 persons attending the Annual 
Convention of the Seventh District 
of B’nai B'rith, held in Memphis. 
Tennessee. Mr. Sober’s remarks were 
entitled “The Road to Peace in the 
Middle East.” 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Harold 
H. Saunders discussed the Middle 
East situation with members of the 
Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy at 
the Foreign Service Institute on May 
19. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Adolph 
Dubs traveled to Northwestern Uni- 
versity at Evanston, Illinois, on May 
23 to address a group of undergrad- 
uates on the subject of U.S.-Soviet 
relations. 

Peter D. Constable, Director, Pak- 
istan, Afghanistan and Bangladesh 
(NEA/PAB), was the State Depart- 
ment representative to the Aid-to- 
Bangladesh Donors’ Group meeting 
held in Paris, June 3-5. 

M. Gordon Jones, Economic Offi- 
cer, NEA/PAB, attended the Aid-to- 
Pakistan Consortium meeting which 
was held in Paris on May 7 and 8. 
Mr. Jones also attended the Tarbela 
Dam consultations held on May 9 
in Paris. 

Mary Nell Harris, Secretary, NEA/ 
PAB, assisted the Interagency Task 


Force on Indochina at the Eglin Air 
Force Base refugee center throughout 
the month of May. 

Stephen Eisenbraun has temporar- 
ily joined the staff of NEA/PAB. Mr. 
Eisenbraun will return to the Foreign 
Service Institute for Bengali language 
training in late August in preparation 
for his assignment to Dacca. 

Robert A. Peck, Political Officer, 
NEA/PAB, departed on June 10 for 
an orientation trip to Pakistan. Mr. 
Peck will also visit Embassy New 
Delhi. 

Ann E. Griffin, Bangladesh Desk 
Officer, NEA/PAB, left June 19 for 
Dacca for an orientation trip of her 
area of responsibility. She will also 
visit Calcutta, New Delhi, Lahore 
and Karachi. 

Donald Jameson, Libyan Desk Of- 
ficer, Office of Algeria, Libya, Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia Affairs (NEA/AFN), 
was on temporary duty at Indian- 
town Gap, Pennsylvania, from May 
30 to June 8 to assist in processing 
and settling the Cambodian refugees 
transferred to that camp from the 
Pacific. 

Walter B. Smith, Director, Israel 
and Arab-Israel Affairs (NEA/IAI), 
spoke on May 21 at the Foreign Ser- 
vice Institute’s Executive Seminar on 
the subject of the Middle East. 

Michael D. Sternberg, NEA/IAI, 
spoke to the Jenkintown Rotary Club 
at Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, May 
27, on the subject of the Arab-Israeli 
dispute. 

Dennis Kux, Director, Bhutan, In- 
dia, Nepal, Maldives, Sri Lanka 


(NEA/INS), addressed the Armed 
Forces Staff College in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, on May 27 on USS. relations 
with South Asia. 

Ronald D. Lorton, Country Officer 
for Nepal, NEA/INS, visited Kath- 
mandu June 3-17 for consultations. 

Albert A. Thibault, Jr., joined the 
NEA/INS staff on June 2 as Coun- 
try Officer for Sri Lanka replacing 
James Leader. 

Ambassador to India William B. 
Saxbe was in the Department on 
consultations June 6-11. Ambassador 
Saxbe also traveled to Ohio State 
University on June 13 and on June 
20 he was in New York City where 
he addressed meetings of the Far 
East-American Council of Commerce 
and Industry and the Association of 
Indians in America. 

Other Ambassadors consulting in 
the Bureau recently included Mal- 
colm Toon, Israel; Herman Eilts, 
Egypt; William A. Stoltzfus, Jr., Ku- 
wait; James Aikens, Saudi Arabia; 
Henry A. Byroade, Pakistan; Rich- 
and Murphy, Syrian Arab Republic; 
and Richard Helms, Iran. 

Personnel consulting from the field 
included Robert T,. Curran, DCM; 
Carroll Floyd, Economic Counselor; 
and Donald R. Woodward, Admin- 
istrative Officer, all of Embassy Ka- 
bul; 

Roger Provencher, Administrative 
Officer, and Howard F. Wald, Budg- 
et Officer, from Embassy Tehran; 
Peter Lande, Economic Counselor, 
Embassy New Delhi; William F. 
Spengler, Consul General at Lahore; 
John D. Stempel, assigned to Teh- 
ran; 

Audrey Holstman, from Lubum- 
bashi, assigned to Madras; Mary Vir- 
ginia Kennedy, assigned to Tehran; 
David C. Fields, Administrative Offi- 
cer, assigned to Tehran; James E. 
Horn, assigned to Dacca; and David 
Burns, Economic Officer, assigned to 
Algeria. 


Oceans and International 


Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Dixy Lee Ray 
resigned effective June 20, and has 
returned to her home at Fox Island, 
Washington. Myron Kratzer, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Nuclear Ener- 
gy and Energy Technology Affairs, 
has been designated as Acting Assis- 
tant Secretary for OES. 

Thomas A. Clingan, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Oceans and Fish- 
eries Affairs, was accorded the rank of 
Ambassador in connection with nego- 
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tiations on bilateral fisheries agree- 
ments. He was sworn in at a cere- 
mony on June 27. 

Dr. Clingan and Morris Busby, of 
the Office of Oceans and Fisheries 
Affairs, participated in joint consul- 
tations on Law of the Sea and Fisher- 
ies matters in Bogota, Panama City, 
Managua and San Jose from June 29 
to July 4. 

Mr. Busby participated in Law of 
the Sea-Fisheries Consultations with 
Soviet Union and United Kingdom 
officials at meetings in Moscow and 
London, June 15-25. 

Oswald H. Ganley, Director of So- 
viet and Eastern European S & T 
Programs (OES/SCI/SEP), headed 
the U.S. Delegation to the meeting 
in Warsaw, June 11-13, of the U.S.- 
Polish Joint Board on Scientific and 
Technological Cooperation nd 
chaired the Board meeting. 

The other U.S. members of the 
Board are Dr. S. Paul Ehrlich, Di- 
rector, Office of International Health, 
HEW, and Allen Greenberg, Scienti- 
fic Attaché, Embassy Warsaw. The 
Board was established in accordance 
with the U.S.-Polish Agreement on 
Funding of Cooperation in Science 
and Technology, and was signed on 
the U.S. side by Secretary Kissinger 
on October 8, 1974. 

Dr. Ganley also headed the USS. 
Delegation to the meeting in Belgrade 
on June 19 and 20 of the U.S.-Yugo- 
slav Joint Board on Scientific and 
Technological Cooperation. 

James G. Sampas, Officer-in-Charge 
of Eastern European S & T Programs, 
OES/SCI/SEP, left the Bureau on 
June 17 to assume his new duties as 
CCMS Projects Officer on the NATO 
International Secretariat. He was re- 
placed in OES by Wilfred DeClercq 
formerly of IO/UNESCO. 

Dr. Robert G. Morris, Deputy 
Director of the Office of Technology 
Policy and Space Affairs, presented 
an invited paper on “International 
Technology Transfer” at a meeting 
of the American Society for Engi- 
neering Education in Ft. Collins, 
Colorado, on June 16. 

Donald King, Office of Environ- 
mental Affairs attended a meeting on 
Man and the Biosphere Program at 
UNESCO Paris on May 24. 

A meeting of the Joint U.S.-Japan 
Executive Committee for Overall Re- 
view of U.S. Japan S & T Cooperation 
was held in Chicago from June 27 to 
July 2. Priscilla Becker and John Birch 
attended from OES. 

Dr. Jack Gosnell, formerly of the 
Science Office in Paris, has completed 
Soviet language training and has been 
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assigned to Moscow as Assistant Sci- 
ence Attaché. 

Dr. Leo Parker attended the NATO 
advanced Study Institute on Indus- 
trial Technology Transfer in Les Arcs, 
France, with preliminary discussions 
in Geneva with ECE officials from 
June 21 to July 18. 

Martin Prochnik participated in 
bilateral talks with Italian officials on 
Energy R&D Cooperation in Rome 
on June 29. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


George S. Vest, Director of the 


Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs, 
visited SAC Headquarters on June 3 
at the invitation of General Russell 
Dougherty, CINCSAC, for consulta- 
tions. Accompanying Mr. Vest on the 
one-day visit to Offutt Air Force Base, 
Nebaska, were James E. Goodby, De- 
puty Director, PM; George Churchill, 
Director, Office of International Se- 
curity Operations (PM/ISO); Her- 
bert G. Hagerty, Deputy Director, 
PM/ISO;; and Frederic Flemings, also 
of PM/ISO. 

Mr. Hagerty attended change-of- 
command ceremonies for SACLANT/ 
CINCLANT at Norfolk, Va., on May 
30. He also participated in Spanish 
base negotiations in Washington, June 
16-19. 

George Muller, POLAD at 
USCINCEUR, and Ambassador Em- 
ory Swank, POLAD at CINCLANT, 


were in the Department for consul- 
tations in mid-May and mid-June, 
respectively. 

John Bacon reported to the Head- 
quarters of the Military Airlift Com- 
mand (MAC) at Scott AFB in Illi- 
nois on June 14 as POLAD, replacing 
Theodore Trembly, who has retired. 

Captain John Flentje, USAF, an 
instructor in the International Affairs 
Department at the Air Force Acad- 
emy, reported in to PM/ISO for a 
summer internship of approximately 
five weeks. 

Also reporting in to PM/ISO on 
assignment was FSO John F. Scott, 
from Saigon, who will be replacing 
Morton R. Dworken in PM/ISO. Mr. 
Dworken will shortly be off to Greek 
language training. 

Mr. Dworken spoke to a group of 
foreign military officers, June 20, on 
the organization and functions of the 
Department and its relationship with 
the NCS. 

The Bureau was host to the follow- 
ing groups who visited the Depart- 
ment for briefings and tours: 

West Point Cadets, tour and lunch- 
eon, April 11; Naval War College, 
Newport, Rhode Island, tour and 
luncheon, May 13; 98 Foreign Mili- 
tary Army Officers’ tour, May 2; 99 
Foreign Military Army Officers’ tour, 
May 23; and 98 Foreign Military 
Officers’ tour, June 20. 

John Graham, Office of Interna- 
tional Security Policy, attended the 
17th Ministerial Meeting of the 


CITED—The Department awarded the U.S. Air Force Legion of Merit to Colonel 


Frederic J. Flemings, PM/ISO, and Lieutenant Colonel Louis J. Hablas, PM/NPO, 
upon completion of their tours as State/Defense exchange officers. Both officers are 
returning to Air Force assignments this summer. in the photo at left, Mrs. Hablas 
pins the Legion of Merit on her husband during the June 9 ceremony. At right, PM 
Director George S. Vest reads the citation accompanying the awerd to Colonel 


Flemings. 
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NATO Nuclear Planning Group at 
Monterey, Calif., June 16 and 17. 

Boris Klosson, Mark Ramee, and 
Barbara White of the Office of Dis- 
armament and Arms Control (PM/ 
DCA), returned to Geneva for the 
resumption of the SALT negotiations 
June 21. 

Vincent Baker, Director, PM/DCA, 
participated in discussions with Soviet 
representatives in Geneva during the 
third week in June on measures to 
ban modification of the environment 
for military purposes. He also attended 
the MBFR Experts Meeting in Brus- 
sels, June 23-25. 

Robert A. Martin, former Deputy 
Director of PM/DCA, returned to 
the Department after having been 
evacuated from Saigon and was as- 
signed temporary duty as State De- 
partment representative on the U.S. 
delegation now in Moscow to con- 
tinue negotiations for a U.S.-Soviet 
Threshold Test Ban Treaty. 


Public Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
D. Blair, Jr., spoke to the Bicentennial 
Leadership Conference, June 18, in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

On June 12 and 13 Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary Charles W. Bray, III, 
attended the Conference of National 
Information Officials (CONIO) held 
in Brussels. 

From June 16 to 18, Constance 
Dunaway and Geri LePage assisted 
Kim Flower with advance prepara- 
tions in connection with Secretary 
Kissinger’s June 18 address before the 
Japan Society Dinner at the Waldorf 
Astoria in New York City. They were 
joined there on June 18 by Ambas- 
sador John E. Reinhardt, Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs. 

While in New York, Mrs. Duna- 
way also met with business, media and 
BCIU representatives to discuss the 
Department’s public affairs activities 
in the New York area for next fall. 

Janice Settle of the Speakers Divi- 
sion served as staff aid to Deputy 
Secretary Robert S. Ingersoll during 
his recent trip to Chicago. There, on 
June 16, he delivered a luncheon ad- 
dress before the Annual Meeting of 
the Japan America Society, which was 
attended by about 300 members. 
While in Chicago, Mr. Ingersoll had 
an informal breakfast session with 
about 45 leading business executives, 
academics and professionals. The ses- 
sion was jointly sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Council on Foreign Relations 
and the Mid-America Committee. 

The Media Liaison Division (PA/ 


MS/ML) coordinated arrangements 
for Secretary Kissinger’s appearance 
at the luncheon meeting of the Public 
Broadcasting Service (PBS) Annual 
Programming Conference in Wash- 
ington on June 16. 

Phyllis Young of the Editorial Di- 
vision and Susan Haufe of the Cor- 
respondence Division attended the Su- 
pervisory Seminar at Harpers Ferry, 
West Virginia, June 1-6. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Leonard F. Walentynowicz, Ad- 
ministrator of SCA, was accompan- 
ied by Deputy Administrator Loren 
Lawrence on a visit to Mexico City 
to discuss the protection and welfare 
of U.S. citizens in Mexico. 

The Administrator attended the 
Association of Immigration and Na- 
tionality Lawyers Conference held in 
Montreal. He also consulted with 
the American Consul General there, 
Elizabeth J. Harper. 

Cornelius D. Scully, Chief, Regu- 
lations and Legislation Division, Visa 
Office (VO), and John T. McGill, 
Chief, Advisory Opinions Division, 
VO, also traveled to Montreal to par- 
ticipate in the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Lawyers symposium. 


Library Automates Its 
Circulation Records 


On June 17 the Department’s Li- 
brary began issuing borrowers’ cards 
to all employees of State, ACDA, and 
AID who borrow from the Library. 

On the same day the Library began 
using a computerized circulation sys- 
tem developed by the Information 
Systems Office to record all loans to 
borrowers. Each of the borrowers’ 
cards has a unique number which is 
entered into the computer terminal, 
along with the name of the borrower, 
his or her agency, bureau, division, 
and telephone number, and the au- 
thor, title, and call number of the 
book or periodical. 

One of the features of the new cir- 
culation system will be a periodic mail- 
ing to borrowers listing all books 
charged to them. Before the automa- 
tion of the circulation system, the Li- 
brary could provide such a list upon 
special request, but did not have the 
staff to send out lists to all borrowers 
regularly. 

The Library also expects that the 
automated system will require fewer 
man-hours for operation than the old 
manual system. 


On June 5, Mr. Walentynowicz 
was the principal speaker at the an- 
nual meeting of the International In- 
stitute of Buffalo, Inc. The subject 
of his address was “Some Observa- 
tions on the Current Trends of Mi- 
gration to the U.S.” Included in his 
comments was a plea for sponsors 
to help resettle the Indo-Chinese ref- 
ugees admitted under parole. 

Alan A. Gise has assumed new 
duties as Director, Office of Special 
Consular Services (SCS). Mr. Gise 
replaces Wilbur P. Chase who re- 
cently retired. 

Maxine Lonon, SCS, successfully 
completed the FSI course in Effec- 
tive Writing. 

Larry Lane and Alta Fowler, SCS, 
spoke to three groups of high school 
students en route to Europe as mem- 
bers of the People-to-People program. 

Ms. Fowler participated in the 
Veterans Administration Regional 
Office briefing of Congressional aides 
on assistance to veterans in the U.S. 
and at consular offices overseas. 

Raymond J. Wach has joined the 
SCS staff to head the Arrest Unit of 
the Emergency and Protection Serv- 
ices Division. 

Roberta Kurpit, Mark Huffman 
and Beth Natrella have joined the 
SCS staff for the summer months. 
SCS also welcomes Joseph Cicala, 
Jr., a new employee in the Depart- 
ment, 

Catherine Allee is also a summer 
employee with SCA. 

J. Donald Blevins, Deputy Director 
for Operations, VO, attended the 
Senior Trade Expansion Seminar at 
FSI. 

VO welcomes Murrow B. Morris 
from Lima, Edward C. Armstrong 
from PPT and Roberta L. DiGangi, 
a new employee in the Department. 

The following Foreign Service per- 
sonnel consulted with the various of- 
fices within the Bureau: Conrad 
Drescher, Guadalajara to Paris; Lucy 
Fabricatore, Mexico to Rome; Don- 
ald Fitzpatrick, Montreal; Rudolph 
Glasl, Lagos to Sao Paulo; Clifford 
Gross, Tehran to Moscow; George 
Hiraga, Manila to Naha; Ken Kel- 
ler, Guayaquil; Virginia Lancina, 
Port-of-Spain to San Jose; Sandra 
L. Mendyk, Rio de Janeiro; Larry 
Napper, Moscow; Joseph Nowell, 
Tananarive; Alec Peltier, Medan to 
Bridgetown; Richard Ruble, Mon- 
treal to Poznan; John H. Moore. 
Manila to St. John’s; Doris E. Wil- 
meth, Kingston; Sharon E. Hunt, 
Santo Domingo to Nice; Sarah G. 
Fisher, Bangkok to Malta; Barbara 
Schell, Tehran from FSI; and Vic- 
tor Wolf, Jr., Berlin (GDR). 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Allen, William Webster, USUN 
Allsbury, Thomas C., Beirut 
Arabian, Donald D., A/SY/! 
Bantom, Ronald C., Manila 
Batson, Charles C., London 
Bessette, Arthur J., Athens 
Boehm, Edward G., S/R 
Bonnafe, Lucien R., London 
Bowling, Ronald G., H.E.W 
Brown, Clyde A., Accra 
Buttolph, Gerald A., Manila 
Calloway, Daniel J., Kingston 
Campbell, Vancleve, Manila 
Chindgren, Marvin H., Monrovia 
Collins, Colin P., Brasilia 
Damis, John J., INR/RNA/NE 
Dolibois, Susan L., S/CPR 
Dumas, Jerry C., A/SY/I 
Erb, William A., OES/OFA/MSO 
Jane, L 
Albert, ARA/LA 
Forsberg, Kristin, SCA/PPT 
Gaither, John T., Manila 
Galiner, Edward J., La Paz 
Gray, Malcolm H., Brasilia 
Hall, Frank, Manila 
Hembree, Edward J., Athens 
Hoffer, Patricia A., Vienna 
Homan, Leroy O., Bangkok 
Hoppe, Dale A., A/OC/PE 
Katsetos, Paul J., Manila 
Keerdoja, Lina, FADRC/LR 
Kissell, Charles C., Jr., A/OC/PE 
Latimer, Mary L., Manila 
Law, Charlies William, Bangkok 
Lechevet, Jon N., A/SY/T 
Leonardi, Concetta, London 
Lindahl, Emil G., Saigon 
Lyerly, J. Edward, S/R 
Mac Id, Robert E., Casablanca 
Mansfield, Donald C., A/OPR 
Marine, Oscar F., Monrovia 
Masi, Sarah Frances, FADRC/PBR 
, John F., Jr., Montevideo 
eee may C., Montevideo 
Morrisey Athur @ MINR/DDR/STA 
‘i ur C., 
Murphy, Joseph T., Rangoon 
Nowell, Polly Ann, Algiers 
Nyfeler, Edward K., Athens 
Robinson, Walter A., |SO/SDP 
Smercansky, Andrew P., Manila 
Smith, James, London 
Smith, Robert W., INR/DDR/RGE 
Snyder, Royce W., Jr., Taipei 
, Irma Linda, Rabat 
Tu , Raymond C., Istanbul 
Whatiey, Sherry H., Amman 
Zschack, Harry M., Oslo 


TRANSFERS 


Anderson, Charles A., SCA/SCS to 
Hong Kong 
Anderson, Donna J., JOC to Osaka-Kobe 
Andrews, Archie M., London to EUR 
Armbruster, Susan A., Saigon to 
Casablanca 
, Anthony, M/FSI/LT to 
Lisbon 
Barnes, Clair C., Phnom Penh to A/OC 
Bell, Randolph M., Frankfurt to S/S-O 
Bell, Robert E., Saigon to EA/NOC 
Berlin, Calvin C., Brasiiia to CA/FS/SO 
Biddle, Robert W., Taipei to Melbourne 
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Bies, Bernard W., Saigon to Budapest 

Birrer, Mary R., ‘Brussels to Budapest 

~~ Robert R., Jr., Peking to 

Blackwill, Robert Dean, C to London 

Bloom, Justin L., OES/SCI/AE to Tokyo 

Boudreau, Henry C., Saigon to EA/NOC 

Bradley, Richard H., Abu Dhabi to 
Dhahran 

Brant, Ernest B., Nairobi to Pretoria 

Brevig, Beverly A., Danang to EA 

Broe, Eileen L., Florence to Bangkok 

Brook, Elizabeth C., Nairobi to Jakarta 

Brownell, Josiah H., SCA/VO to Santiago 

Bruce, William H., Bangkok to A/OC/P 

Buczacki, Jeffrey J., Kinshasa to 
10/UNP/DAA 

Burns, Carol Ann, Guatemala to ARA 

Burns, Robert L., The Hague to 
Wellington 

Cadeaux, Ralph H., M/FSI to Tel Aviv 

Caldwell, Mary L., Amman to 
Montevideo 

Casperino, Ralph A., ISO/FADPC to 
Saigon 

Cass, Nancy J., Saigon to EA/NOC 

Clarke, Lenard R., Port Louis to 
London 

Clute, Claude J., Phnom Penh to A/OC 

Concelman, Cheryl L., Montevideo to 
Rio de Janeiro 

Connors, Michael V., PM/DOD/EX to 
Manila 

Cook, Philip R., Jr., Nha Trang to 
EA/NOC 

Cooper, Laurel M., Kinshasa to Mexico, 


weahin Rolfe B., Ponta Deigada to 
Mexico, D.F. 
Davis, Nathaniel, M/DG to AF 
Davison, Dwight E., Vientiane to A/OC 
Day, Arthur R. Jerusalem to NEA/ARN 
Dean, Abi am i Melbourne to 
Port-of- 
Debnar, Albert. A., A/OC/PE to Istanbul 
Dehmiow, Jay L., Can Tho to EA/NOC 
Dejarnette, Edmund T., Peace Corps to 
Libreville 
Dial, Gladys |., Caracas to Addis Ababa 
Dilalla, Patricia Ann, San’a to Asuncion 
Drotos, John Joseph, Nairobi to Jakarta 
Elbourn, Mabel Lee, Can Tho to London 
Ellam, Katharine T., USUN, NY, to Bonn 
eke Alfred Denny, Saigon to 


EA/N 
Elliott, Jean T., A/OC/S to Manila 
Farr, Charlies E., Abidjan to A/OC 
Ferch, John A., Guatemala to Bangkok 
Fisher, Donald H., Vientiane to A/OC 
Ford, Alan W., CA/FS/SO to Rome 
Fugit, Edward F., Luanda to AF/S 
— James Michael, Saigon to 

/NOC 


Gammon, Samuel R., Ill, S/S to Paris 

Gelwicks, Orville R., New Delhi to Athens 

Gerardot, Frank A., Jr., Bangkok to 
EA/NOC 

Giamporcaro, Louis A., Budapest to 
FADRC/RR 

Gilhooley, Emily M., Kathmandu to 
Tehran 

Gise, Alan A., M/FSI/UT to SCA/SCS 

Goodspeed, H. Kent, Brussels to 
Madrid 

Hall, Nancy J., Islamabad to Accra 

Hammons, Theodore, Paris to Bangkok 

Hayes, Joseph E., M/FSI/LT to Tokyo 

Hays, Donald S., Saigon to EA/NOC 


Seve 


——— Frederick Loren, EA/NOC to 

eou 

Hermann, Richard Charles, JOC to 
Lagos 

Herpy, David W., Bangkok to EA 

Hicks, Eleanor, Nice to EUR 

Hillshafer, Wayne D., Bangkok to A/OC 

Hodgins, Rosemary A., Vienna to 
Belgrade 

Holdridge, John H., Peking to EA/NOC 

Holm, — Grannies, Beirut to 
A/SY/SAS 

Hoog, John F., Manila to $/S-O 

Horowitz, Herbert Eugene, Peking to 
INR/DDR/REA 

Hose, Winfield Scott, Jr., Zanzibar to 
Ankara 

Howarth, Richard H., Hong Kong to 
Rangoon 

Hulse, Stacy B., Jr., Athens to EUR 

Hungerford, David A., Vientiane to 
Manila 

Hurley, Sharon V., Fort-de-France to 
Frankfurt 

Hutchins, Dirk W., M/FSI to Belgrade 

Hutson, Thomas R., Belgrade to P 

immerman, Robert M., USUN to Tokyo 

Ince, Robert W., Kaduna to AF 

a Kenneth N., Chiang Mai to 


Kekich, Mary Ann, Beirut to Mexico, D.F. 

Kelly, Bernice M., M/FSI/LT to Beirut 

Kenney, John H., Saigon to EA 

Kent, Linda, A., Bangkok to Copenhagen 

— Thomas P., Jr., Mexico, D.F., to 

Keyser, Donald Willis, INR/REA/NA to 
Taichung 

Kindelan, Gilbert E., ll, Vientiane to EA 

Kinsolving, Lucien & Saigon to London 

Kleckner, Kay, Dar-es-Salaam to AF 

Knickerbocker, James F., Jr., Kingston 
to Damascus 

Konopik, Marvin Andrew, Paris to Peking 

Korn, David Adolph, NEA/ARN to 
Calcutta 

—_ John A., Goes to EA/NOC 

Lamb, Thomas W., Saigon to EA 

Lee, Gary G. Damascus to San’a 

Lester, Jerry W., Vientiane to A/OC/P 

Levesque, Sandra L., Tehran to NEA 

Linger, William J., Buenos Aires to 
Brussels 

Lovette, Frances M., Paris to Vientiane 

Mangan, David Jordan, Jr., Beirut to 
Jidda 

Markoff, Stephanie M., Santo Domingo 
to Buenos Aires 

Masterman, Frances L., Monrovia to 
A/OC/T 

Oe. Michael Joseph, Saigon to 

Mcintyre, John T., Athens to A/OC 

McBride, Joseph Neal, Saigon to 


EA/NOC 

McEldowney, Frederick C., Muscat to 
EB/OT/GCP 

— V. Frances, Belgrade to Mexico, 
F. 


n, Kathleen, Saigon to Moscow 
Mckee Dorothy E., CA/FS/EUR to 
Ottawa 
McWilliams, James W., NEA to Athens 
Melton, Richard H., ARA/LA/PLC to 
Lisbon 
= Henry A., Jr., Karachi to 


Miller, John R., Saigon to A/OC/P 





ie een B., Rio de Janeiro to 


/ 

Minard, D. Annette, Panama to Beirut 

Moore, Nancy Louise, Algiers to 
Singapore 

Moorefield, Kenneth P., Saigon to 
EA/NOC 

Morris, Murrow B., Lima to 
Port-au-Prince 

Morse, Leigh A., Mexico, D.F., to ARA 

Mosher, Robert Allen, Can Tho to 
EA/NOC 


Mueller, Anita Esther, Tokyo to Valletta 
Mukai, Tom, Bien Hoa to A/OC/T 
Munson, Jerald H., Athens to Managua 
Nichols, James S Tehran to Calcutta 
Nolton, John S., Jr., Saigon to EA 
Norman, Marcia L., Abidjan to 
Addis Ababa 
Noyes, Jon Lane, Lagos to Bangui 
O’Hare, Dennis Jerome, A/SY/I to 
Nairobi 
O’Leary, David E., Bombay to Manila 
Pacheco, Federico G., Santo Domingo to 
New Delhi 
Papendorp, J. Theodore, Paris to 
Brussels 
Parker, David J., New Delhi to A/OC 
Parks, Elizabeth C., Conakry to AF 
Peltier, Alec M., Medan to Bridgetown 
Phillips, James D., Paris to Luxembourg 
Phillips, Robert A., Saigon to A/OC 
Pohl, Joy L., Jidda to Port-au-Prince 
Polgar, Thomas, Saigon to EA 
Pope, Rosamond A., Paris to A/OC/S 
Quick, Edith M., Brussels to Algiers 
oe Donald R., Phnom Penh to 


A/OC 
Riley, Albert D., Peking to Nairobi 
— Teddy 'D., Jerusalem to Mexico, 
Robinson, Robert W., Khartoum to 
Capetown 
Rohrer, Kari V., Bogota to ARA 
Rose, Jack B., Nairobi to Morirovia 
Ryan, William W., Khorramshar to 
Athens 
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Salisbury, William R., Nassau to 
EUR/RPE 

Sarros, P. Peter, M/FSI/LT to Rome 

Scarritt, Ralph, Brasilia to EA/EX 

Schroeder, Richard E., EUR to Vienna 

Schuloff, Franklin A., Vientiane to EA 

Sciacchitano, Andrew, Can Tho to 
EA/NOC 

Scott, John F., Saigon to PM 

Sexton, Jane E., Rome to Paris 

Shaffer, Dale L., Jr., Santiago to Luanda 

Simon, Hugh V., Jr., ARA/CCA to 
Athens 

Sisk, Charles H., Kaduna to Stockholm 

Slater, Mari Michele, Brussels to 
Panama 

— Frederick, Jr., SCA to Mexico, 


a Caryn Marie, Phnom Penh to 
EA/NOC 


Sound, Marilyn J., Vienna to Panama 
Spiker, Donald R., Asmara to Mexico, 
D.F 


Strathearn, Bruce D., Chiang Mai to 
Bangkok 

Strathern, Clifton R., Jakarta to MA 

Strelick, Arthur P., Saigon to Oslo 

Sullivan, James P., Cebu to EUR/EX 

Telford, Sidney T., Jr., Phnom Penh to 
Beirut 


F.S. Staff Promotions 


The following Foreign Service Staff 
personnel have been promoted: 


Class 9 to Class 8 


Gloria K. Benedict, Dacca; Mary 
L. Drushal, Oslo; Dolores A. Hara- 
symchuck, San Jose, Constance D. 
Kuhla, Islamabad; Bette J. Neil, 
PER/CA/ARA. 


Thomas, William W., Jr., EA/RA to 
Peking 

Timmins, Mary Jane, Warsaw to Rabat 

Townsend, Aleen, Prague to 
Bangkok 

Turco, Frederick A., NEA to Calcutta 

Viselli, Thomas L., Jr., Athens to A/OC 

Ward, June E. S., Manila to Vienna 

Warner, Margaret E., A/OC/T to 
Jerusalem 

Watson, Bobby L., Guadalajara to 
Singapore 

Welch, Richard S., Lima to ARA 

White, Frances W. D., Warsaw to Bien 


Hoa 
Whitehouse, Charles S., Vientiane to 
Bangkok 
Williams, George E., Danang to Jakarta 
Williams, Howard F., Quito to Port Louis 
Wilson, Gerard P., M/FSI/LT to Dakar 
Wojahn, Hilda J., Ankara- to Cotonou 
Wolk, Mary E., Mexico, D.F., to ARA 
Zimmerman, Anne C., La Paz to ARA 


RETIREMENTS 


Kemp, Robert G., Copenhagen 
McAuliffe, Charlotte M., S/FSG 
Rosen, Arthur H., LWDP 


RESIGNATIONS 


Alexander, Suzanne, Oslo 
Bacom, John S., A/SY/I 
Blondino, Frank R., Manila 
Burroughs, Bernadette J., Kabul 
Casey, Julia A., A/SY/I 

Chase, Wilbur P., SCA/SCS 
Davis, Shelby C., Bern 

Hurd, John G., Pretoria 

Kissell, Charles C., Jr., A/OC/PE 
McEldowney, Diane I., Muscat 
Mendenhall, Joseph A., Tananarive 
Pedersen, Richard F., Budapest 
Rothin, Loyce M., Jerusalem 
Van Buskirk, William R., M/FSI 
Zimmerman, Robert F., Bangkok 


DUTCH INSTRUCTORS HONORED—Students of Dutch and Flemish at the Foreign Service Institute took the occasion of Mother’s 
Day to pay special tribute to their instructors—two of whom are also mothers. The ceremony, which the students planned and 
conducted in Dutch and Flemish, was followed by a reception. Shown are members of the three classes and their dependents, 
pictured with their instructors. Standing at rear, from left to right, are: Thomas R. Mooney, USN; Supervising Linguist Allen |. 
Weinstein, FSI; Instructor Elizabeth W. Watkins, FSI; Gerald O. Wunsch, State; Pitamber Devgon, USDA; John S. Monier, State; 
Steven C. Siegel, USA, and Thomas J. Palguta, USA. Seated in the second row are: Mrs. Judith Brown, Mrs. Catherine C. Ma- 
rohn with son Douglas, Edward J. Marohn, USA; Mrs. Ethel Kienzle, Instructor Ellen A. Drost, FSI; Instructor Anny B. De Boeck, 


FSI; Edward Marohn, Jr., 


John R. FitzSimons, USN; Mrs. 


Melanie A. Jewart, and Robert C. Jewart, USA. Seated in the first 


row are John S. Mesodjednik, USN; Mrs. Brenda A. FitzSimons, Lawrence C. Brown, USA; Robert C. Kienzle, USAF; and David 


O. Powell, USN. 
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PROMOTIONS 


GS-15 
Patricia G. Barnett, INR/REA/SEA; 
Barbara W. Morlet, INR/XR/RS; William 
B. Wharton, SCA/PPT. 


GS-14 
Neal H. Petersen, PA/HO/FR. 


GS-13 
Ray D. Haddox, INR/OIL/CS; Hebriena 
C. Oosthoek, SCA/PPT. 


GS-12 
Claudia E. Anyaso, CU/NEA; John A. 
Collier, M/FSI; Betty J. Lucas, BF/FS/ 
AD/RR. 


GS-11 
Robert 0. Barnes, SCA/PPT; Lorraine 
Lewis, SCA/PPT; Anita McGillian, M/FSI. 


GS-10 
F. Louise Hughés, E. 


GS-9 
Ruth W. Harrell, CU/EX/BM; Rose- 
marie B. Hart, PER/MGT/EX; Thomas 
H. Mayr, SCA/PPT; Althea W. Robinson, 
L/T; Ora B. Smith, S/IG. 


GS-8 
Madelein L. Cullinane, OES; Sandra 
A. Glenn, PM/MC; Evelyn V. Hall, INR/ 
DDR/RAF; Robert Morgan, Jr., A/OC/P; 
Mary E. Robinson, EB/EX. 


GS-7 
Jarred D. Coram, ISO/FADPC; Patricia 
C. Howard, PER/PCE/PE; Joseph Hug- 
gins, FADRC/DA; Peter A. Knecht, 
PA/MS/ED; Gloria T. Phoenix, DG/ 
MED/EX; Mary H. Pigg, EB/OA/AN; 
Robert K. Snow, A/OC/EX. 


GS-6 
Darceia L. Hodder, BF/FM/R&ES; 
Nettie D. McCorkle, A/OC/P; Henrietta 
D. Mickens, EB/ICD/FTD; Janet Lee 
Morgan, ARA/CCA; Patsy L. B. Smith, 
PER/MGT/RET; Treava A. Whitted, S/P. 


GS-5 

Davis, INR/DD/EX; Mar- 
Driscoll, S/CPR; Gilbert L. 
Farrall, SCA/VO; Cheryl A. Gross, 
PA/FOI; Charlene E. Hammer, SCA/ 
SCS; Carol J. Hyatt, EB/ORF/FSE; 
Sheila Ann Logan, SCA/PPT/SB; Ker- 
ren A. Patterson, A/OPR/LS; Tynia D. 
Pollock, SCA/PPT; Geneva Marie Rob- 
erts, ARA/LA; Estelle Sandler, SCA/PPT; 
Deloris M. Slaughter, SCA/VO; Anita D. 
Wedge, A/FBO; Mary Rose Wroblewski, 
EB/ORF/FSE. 


Angela M. 
garet M. 


GS-4 

Linda L. Bainbridge, EB/ITP/EWT; 
Phyllis M. Billings, SCA/VO; Carolyn J. 
Devaughn, PER/MGT/EX; Carol L. Fair- 
ley, SCA/VO; Margaret M. Harrison, 
A/SY/|; James F. Howard, EB/EX; 
Jocelyn M. Jones, FADRC/FBR; Gail A. 
Loualien, M/FSI; Mary C. Nicholas, 
DG/MED/EX; Ulysses V. Walker, 
A/OC/P; Barry N. Wilson, A/OC/P. 
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GS-3 
Vernetta M. Young, SCA/PPT/AO. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 
Adams, Christopher J., OES/EX 
Adams, Linda J., SCA/PPT 
Albrecht, Renata, CU/EX 
Allee, Catherine L., awe 
Amato, Allyn James, EA/EX 
Anderson, James P., PER/MGT/EX 
Andrews, Kathryn Anne, CU/EX 
Aulie, Richard P., SCA/PPT 
Babbel, ene JA/OC/EX 
Baer, jamie-Beth,. SCA/PPT 
Bagnall, Richard David, A/SY/I 
Banks, Mary M., SCA/PPT 
Barese, Christine C., A&CP 
Bathurst, Camille Ann, S/S-EX 
Baumann, Craig E., A/OPR/ST/SB 
Bevill, Susan B., A/FBO 
Bierman, Mary 2. A/OC/EX 
Bizot, Paul M., A/OC/EX 
Black, Sharon Elizabeth, NEA/EX 
Blair, Koren B., A/OPR/ASD 
Bourne, Sarah P., EA/EX 
Bower, Susan E., A/SY/I 
Brackett, Pamela M., M/FSI 
Bragdon, Dorothy E., A/OPR/ASD 
Broadhurst, Angelique R., FADRC/PBR 
Bueso, Carmen, M/FSI 
Burkhardt, Ellen M., SCA/PPT 
Burton, Charles, Jr., A/OPR/GS 
Butterfield, Leslie M., M/FSI 
Caldwell, Eric C., SCA/PPT 
Campbeil, Larry A., PER/MGT/EX 

Carothers, Joan E., SCA/PPT 


Cooper, Cheryi h EPER/MGT/EX 
Cox, Donna J., ARA/M GT 
Creech, Donna L., SCA/PPT 
Cunigan, Renee, SCA/PPT 
Cygan, Susan Ann, OES/EX 
Davidson, Steven, NEA/EX 
Decesaris, Janet Ann, ARA/MGT 
Dewilde, Carol Jean, ARA/MGT 
Doughty, Vanieta E., AF/EX 

—— largaret A., SCA/PPT 
Dubac, Karen Elizabeth, 10/EX 
Dvorak, Carey E., Gael 
Ewers, Laura Ann, L 

Falatko, Stephen T. B., alla 
Fauntleroy, Katherine, ‘OES/EX 
Feldman, Roger B., BF/BP 
Fidelman, Mark Jay, NEA/EX 
Fitzgerald, Patrice M., A/SY/EX 
Fitzpatrick, Kathleen M., OES/EX 
France, Bonnie M., A/OC/EX 
Freund, Donald A., SCA/PPT 
Frisa, Lillian E., ao 
Fuller, Leslie S., SCA/PPT 
Gahagan, Janet Elaine, EUR/EX 
Gahagan, Kevin James, A/OPR/ASD 
Gamache, John F., A/OPR/ASD 
Gattling, Vivian L, A/SY/I 

Gobie, Donna A., A/OC/EX 
Goldblatt, Janet W., NEA/EX 
Golden, Lynn M., ARA/MGT 
Goodman, Grace’ E., SCA/PPT 
Gossom, ia A. A/SY/EX 
Grable, ‘Lloyd R., EUR/EX 

Graze, Deborah é. EUR/EX 
Greer, Marianne = SCA/PPT 
Gregory, Mark S., A/OC/EX 
Greta, Richard G., SCA/PPT 
Hall, Sharon L., ARA/MGT 
Hardin, John N., A&CP 


Hermesman, Geoffrey F., A/OC/P 
Hogan, Kathleen M., M/FSI 
Horan, Yolanda F., M/FSI 
Huffman, Mark F., SCA/SCS 
Hughes, Jane, SCA/PPT 
Hutchison, Barbara A., SCA/PPT 
Jacobs, Karen, SCA/VO 

Jones, Deborah, SCA/PPT 

Kane, Lois M., SCA/PPT 
Kimmelfeld, lia, M/FSI 

King, eo A., SCA/PPT 
Kiper, Ayse Muazzez, M/FSI 
Koenig, ‘Gretchen Louise, NEA/EX 
Kolaitis, Fereniki Marie, OES/EX 
Kopp, Michael R., A/FBO 
Kopstein, David M., EUR/E* 
Kurpit, Roberta G., SCA/SCS 
Kushner, Gail F., re? 
Linde, Deborah . EA/EX 
Magnotti, athe K., a 
Malec, Marie UR/EX 
Mansfield, Julie M. A/OPR/ASD 
McDavid, Cheryl M., SCA/PPT 
McElroy, Kathleen M., AF/EX 
Miller, Eartha, SCA/PPT 


lapue. 
Natrella, Elizabeth s., SCA/SCS 
Nelson, Julianne B., ARA/MGT 
Nicola, Annette, ARA/MGT 
Nuechterlein, Jill E., NEA/EX 
Owens, Jimmie L., CU/EX/AD 
Perry, Kate M., A/OPR/AD 
Pijor, Kristina A., A/OPR/ST/PB 
Powers, Michael T., S/S-EX 
Prioleau, Michael L., EB/EX 
Ragsdale, Rebecca, PA/M 
Rantz, ja C., S/S-EX 
Reines, Charlotte N., SCA/VO 
Risdon, Ronald B., A/OC/EX 
Ritchie, Gerd Sonja, M/FSI 
Ross, Charles R., IJC 
Sander, Penny J., S/S-EX 
Sauinier, Julie M., SCA/PPT 
Schneider, Ellen V., S/R 
Schramm, Celeste A., A/SY/EX 
Seikevicz, Channa Rachel, M/FSI 
Shaffer, Sarah S., S/S-EX 
Slinger, Darla Jo, CU/EX 
Smith, Victor L., IJC 
Solak, J. Michael, PA/FOI 
Steinie, Matthew R., A/OC/P 
Szypszak, Susan C., —" 
Thoren, E. Michele, H 
Tropper, Peter L., A/OC/EX 
Vines, Gregory, SCA 
Waters, Yvette M., NEA/EX 
Watkins, Carol L., NEA/EX 
woe Robin oy SCA/PPT 
Wi Mary Ann, SCA/PPT 
Yang, Deborah Louise, A/OPR/ASD 
Yang, Eileen M., EA/EX 
Yeck, Priscilla =* ee 
Ziegler, Rebecca D., EB/EX 
Zink, Katherine T., "A/SY/EX 
Zumwait, Lisa F., EB /EX 


REASSIGNMENTS 
Armstrong, Edward C., SCA/PPT/SB to 
SCA/VO 
Case, Nancy C., 10/OIC/CAS to M/FS! 

Dobey, Linda S., A&CP to SCA/SCS 

Durham, Sallie 'R., SCA/PPT to S/CPR 

Fleck, Mary Katherine, FADRC/PBR to 
PA/MS/ED 

Fyock, Lilian Anna, PER/G to A/SY/SAS 
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Rodriguez, Ana F., CA/FS/JO to INR/ 
RAF/W 


Rowe, Lethean, E to S/P 
Tuori, Marilyn R., H to INR/DD/XR 


RETIREMENTS 
Cohill, Orren T., 10/EX 
Foster, H. Schuyler, PA/M 
Murtaugh, Donald C., FADRC/DR 


RESIGNATIONS 
Bush, James H., A/SY/EX 
Concepcion, Elizabeth Ann, SCA/PPT 
Coyle, Muriel L., A/FBO 
Cross, Sherry F., EA/EX 
Crowell, Ann Marie, LWOP 
Cuccaro, Marie C., A/OPR/ST 
Delorey, Mathilda R., SCA/PPT 
Emory, Nancy J., SCA/PPT 
Ghattas, El-Amir Gouda, M/FSI 
Johnson, Oliver T., Jr., L 
Lee, Rose Mae, LWOP 
Lewis, Fay F., SCA/PPT 
Moskowitz, Pearl, A/OPR/ST/T/TO 
Prosser, Catherine !., O/FADRC 
Saunders, Sylvia Marcia, ARA/MGT 
Thorton, Ann Marie, A/OPR/ASD 
Webre, Bonnie T., SCA/PPT 
White, Laverne W., CU/IAP 
Willett, Carol E., S/CCT 


225 Employees Offer 
Blood for Children 


More than 225 employees answered 
the Department’s urgent appeal for 
blood for Children’s Day at the Red 
Cross Center on June 4. 

It was the largest turnout for a 
single day in the Department’s blood 
donor history. 

All the blood was designated for 
children patients at Children’s Hos- 
pital and the National Institutes of 
Health. 

Ambassador Carol C. Laise, Direc- 
tor General of the Foreign Service, 
and 21 colleagues represented the Di- 
rector General’s office and the Office 
of Personnel. 

William D. Blair, Jr., Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Public Affairs 
and Chairman of the Department’s 
Blood Donor Program, was joined by 
10 colleagues. Other bureaus and of- 
fices also sent large contingents of 
employees. 

Each volunteer received a_ long- 
stem red rose, which was contributed 
by Mrs. Georgina Marshall of Water- 
gate Florists for the sixth consecutive 
year. The roses were presented to the 
donors by Linda Ridgeway, grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Mary G. Ridgeway, 
Department Blood Program Coordi- 
nator. 

A special Vacation Day blood ap- 
peal has been scheduled at the Red 
Cross Center for August 2. Depart- 
ment employees and their families 
have been urged to donate blood on 
that day to meet increased needs for 
summer emergencies. 


ite 


AT CFC CEREMONY—Department CFC Coordinators Lorraine Anderson, left, and 
Mary G. Ridgeway receive a gold record from Vice Chairman Loren E. Lawrence. 
Mr. Lawrence also received a CFC Award for his “‘outstanding leadership.” 


Employees, Offices Cited for CFC Participation 


Loren E. Lawrence, Deputy Ad- 


ministrator of the Bureau of Security 


and Consular Affairs and Vice Chair- 
man of the Department’s recent Com- 
bined Federal Campaign (CFC), 
cited 12 employees, six bureaus and 
the Foreign Service Institute at an 
awards ceremony in the Secretary’s 
Reception Area on June 19. 

Through their leadership the De- 
partment achieved 113 percent of its 
goal—and again topped all Cabinet 
agencies. 

The Department received the top 
Honor Award of the Combined Fed- 
eral Campaign. It also won the Gold 
Award—the highest honor of the 
United Way of the National Capital 
Area. 

Campaign workers at home and 
abroad were scheduled to receive 
CFC Achievement Awards from their 
Assistant Secretaries or Ambassadors, 
Mr. Lawrence said. 

“Both Deputy Secretary Ingersoll, 
the Chairman of the campaign in the 
Department and the Foreign Service, 
and I congratulate you on your out- 
standing performance in the Com- 
bined Federal Campaign,” the Vice 
Chairman said at the ceremony. 

On behalf of Mr. Ingersoll, Mr. 
Lawrence presented gold records— 
for attaining or exceeding 100 percent 
of goal—to the following Campaign 
Coordinators: 

Wendy Fee, OES, 169%; Frank 
Smiraglia, EUR, 135%; Thomas 
Bower, FSI, 134%; Sharon Cornwell, 


PA, 105%; George Wilson, ARA, 
103%; John Shollenberger, A, 102%; 
and Gloria Treyes, CU, 100%. 

Mary G. Ridgeway, PER/MGT/ 
PS, and Lorraine Anderson, PER/ 
MGT/EX, were presented a larger 
gold record for serving as Department 
Coordinators and for their outstand- 
ing role in the drive. 

Certificates of | Appreciation— 
signed by Deputy Secretary of Defense 
William P. Clements, Jr., Chairman 
of the CFC drive in the Washington 
area—went to three employees for 
“outstanding contributions to the pro- 
motion of the campaign.” They are 
Alice-Marie Palluth, OPR/VS; Jack 
Carroll, OPR/VS; and Barnett Les- 
ter, NEWSLETTER. 


Federal Creed of Service 


We as members of the civilian service 
accept our obligations and our op- 
portunity to serve the American people 
well and in full measure, doing our 
best to further the free and demo- 
cratic institutions of our country. 

We believe it is our duty: 

To carry out loyally the will of the 
people as expressed in our laws. 

To serve the public with fairness, 
courtesy, integrity, and understanding. 

To help improve the efficiency, 
economy, and effectiveness of our 
work. 

And thus do our part in performing 
the great services of the Government. 
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WASHINGTON—Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Security Victor H. Dikeos, right, 
presents a 30-year Length of Service 
Award to John Redd of the Office of 
Security’s Investigations Division. 


TOKYO—Ambassador James D. Hodgson 
presents a Meritorious Honor Award to 
Personnel Officer Anne L. Carroll who 
was cited for service during a previous 
assignment to Vientiane. 


TUNIS—Pictured at a recent awards ceremony are, from left to right, FSO Alan 
Logan, who received a 25-year Length of Service Award; Mrs. Guy Davis; FSO Davis, 
Meritorious Honor Award and Cash Award; Ambassador Talcott W. Seelye; Foreign 
Service local employee Arbia Drira, Meritorious Honor Award and Cash Award; and 
Foreign Service local employee Khemais Nefzi, who is Mrs. Drira’s father. 


SANTIAGO—Ambassador David H. Popper recently presented Length of Service 
Awards to several Embassy staff members. Pictured at the ceremony are, from left 
to right, Samuel F. Hart, Chief, Economic/Commercial Section; Charles R. Stout, 
Chief, Political Section; Economic/Commercial Officer Thomas A. Brunton, 10-year 
award; Consular Officer John M. Hall, 10 years; Ambassador Popper; Political Officer 
Joseph F. McManus, 25 years; Disbursing Officer Patricia Thurston, 20 years; and 
Political Officer Stewart D. Burton. 


WASHINGTON—Under Secretary for Political Affairs Joseph J. Sisco, holding plaque, recently presented the Department's 
Award for Valor to the staff of the Embassy in Nicosia for its superior performance during the Cyprus crisis of 1974. Am- 
bassador William R. Crawford, on Mr. Sisco’s left, accepted the award on behalf of the recipients at a ceremony which was 
attended by many Department officials, as well as by former and present members of the Nicosia staff. 
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James S. Regan 


James S. Regan, 59, a Personnel 
Officer who retired in June 1973, 
after 38 years of government service, 
died on July 5. 

Mr. Regan served with the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission and the 
War Department before joining the 
State Department in 1943. 

In recent years Mr. Regan served 
as a Management Analyst, Personnel 
Support Services Officer, Personnel 
Management Specialist, Incentive 
Awards Officer and Personnel Officer. 
He was appointed a Foreign Service 
Reserve officer in 1965. 

Mr. Regan leaves his wife, the 
former Faye Heffley, of the home ad- 
dress, 4848 Queens Chapel Terrace, 
N.E., Washington, D.C.; two daugh- 
ters, Michelle Donovan and Susan 
Jane Regan, a son, James S. Regan, 
Jr., a brother, Walton Regan, of 
Minnesota, a sister, Ethel Regan, of 
Florida, and three grandchildren. 


Edwin G. Moline 


Edwin G. Moline, 62, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died at 
Holmes Beach, Fla., on June 27. 

Mr. Moline joined the Department 
in October 1945. He held such assign- 
ments as Assistant Chief of the Petro- 
leum Division, Chief of the Economic 
Defense Staff, First Secretary in Lon- 
don, Officer in Charge of Economic 
Organization Affairs in the Office of 
European Regional Affairs in the De- 
partment and Consul in Port-of Spain. 

In 1961 Mr. Moline was assigned 
as Counselor for Economic Affairs 
and Director of the U.S. Operations 
Mission in Cairo. He retired from the 
Foreign Service in December 1968. 

Mr. Moline leaves his wife, Virgin- 
ia, of the home address, 537 69th 
Street, Holmes Beach, Fla., 33510; 
a son, Edwin, and two daughters, 
Alice Moline and Joan Burnett. 


Margaret E. Not 


Margaret Egan Nott, 84, who re- 
tired in 1962 after 20 years as a sec- 
retary in the Department, died in 
Georgetown University Hospital on 
June 12. 

Mrs. Nott’s husband, Joseph H., 
died in 1924. She leaves a son, Jo- 
seph G. Nott, of Washington, D.C., 
three sisters, Helen Conti, of Renovo, 
Pa., Virginia Bowers and Florence 
Egan, both of Sunbury, Pa., a broth- 
er, Walter Egan, also of Sunbury, and 
three grandchildren. Mrs. Egan lived 
at 2424 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. 


OBITUARIES 


Mildred E. Boswell 


Mildred E. Boswell, 37, a Foreign 
Service Staff officer who served as 
an Intelligence Assistant in INR’s Re- 
search Documentation and Inventor- 
ies Division, died at her home in 
Washington on June 30. 

Mrs. Boswell and other colleagues 
in the Division received a group Mer- 
itorious Honor Award in 1974. 

She leaves her husband, David, and 
her mother, Mrs. Gertrude E. Willis, 
of the home address, 1829 M. Street, 
N.E., Washington, D.C. 20002. 


Herbert H. Hutchinson 


Herbert H. Hutchinson, 49, a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer, died on 
June 20. 

Mr. Hutchinson entered the For- 
eign Service in 1951 and served in 
Frankfort, Freiburg, Kabul, + Naples, 
Niagara Falls, Kaduna and in the 
Department. From 1965 to 1967 he 
was Coordinator of Special Area 
Studies at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute. He then was assigned as Polliti- 
cal Officer at Kaduna, and from 1969 
until his retirement in 1970 he was 
an Educational and Cultural Officer 
in the Department. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Claudie 
Hutchinson, who has returned to 
Paris to reside with her family. Her 
address is: c/o Frisch, No. 5 Square 
du Vivarais, Paris 17c, France. 


David C. Berger 


David C. Berger, 78, a retired For- 
eign Service officer, died on May 31. 

Mr. Berger served as Consul Gen- 
eral at Athens before he retired in 
September 1953. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Marjorie 
M. Berger, of the home address, 2808 
Vallejo St., San Francisco, Calif. 
94123. 


John W. Haigh 


John W. Haigh, 68, a retired For- 
eign Service officer, died at Verona, 
Italy, on June 6. 

Mr. Haigh joined the Foreign Ser- 
vice in 1946 and held assignments in 
Moscow, Shanghai, Cape Town, Iz- 
mir, Paris, Milan, Manchester and 
Tokyo. He retired from the Service 
in April 1967. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Renata 
Haigh, of Via Gardesana Nord 36B, 
Torre del Benaco, 37010, Verona, 
Italy. 


Frederick Larkin 


Frederick (Fritz) Larkin, 93, who 
served for many years as Chief of 
Foreign Buildings Operations, died 
at the Mar Salle Convalescent Cen- 
ter in Washington on May 16. 

An engineer, Mr. Larkin served in 
private industry and with the Public 
Buildings Division of the Treasury 
Department before joining the De- 
partment in 1937 as Chief of Foreign 
Buildings Operations. Although he 
reached the Civil Service retirement 
age of 70 in 1952, he was asked to 
stay on and remained on active duty 
until 1961. 

During Mr. Larkin’s tenure with 
the Department, the U.S. Govern- 
ment acquired many choice proper- 
ties in foreign capitals for use as 
American Embassies. 

Mr. Larkin was active in Diplo- 
matic and Consular Officers, Retired 
(DACOR). He was a_ member 
of DACOR’s Legislative Committee 
from 1958 to 1963. 

Mr. Larkin leaves two sons in the 
Washington area—Frederick Larkin, 
Jr., of 5810 Grosvenor Lane, Bethes- 
da, Md., and Lawrence Larkin; a 
daughter, Mrs. Charles Wrightsman, 
of London; seven grandchildren and 
one great-grandchild. 


Virgus Thompson 

Virgus Thompson, 46, a Civil Ser- 
vice officer who served in the Depart- 
ment for 29 years, died at his home 
in Washington on June 10. 

Mr. Thompson had been with the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research 
since September 1946—in recent years 
in the Office of the Deputy Director 
for Coordination. In his work for that 
office he was known and widely re- 
spected throughout the Department. 

Mr. Thompson’s wife, Velma, who 
also was a Department employee, died 
in August 1974. He leaves three sons, 
Craig, of 611 Princeton Place, N.W., 
Washington, D.C., Kenneth Mar- 
quett, and Wayne; four grandchil- 
dren and two brothers. Mr. Thomp- 
son lived at 1504 38th Street, S.E., 
Washington, D.C. 


John H. MacVeagh 


John H. MacVeagh, 84, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on May 
19. 

Mr. MacVeagh, who retired in De- 
cember 1940 after 19 years of serv- 
ice, leaves his second wife, Mrs. Mary 
A. MacVeagh, of the home address, 
Treetops, 4625 Via Huerto, Hope 
Ranch, Santa Barbara, Calif. 93105. 
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Library Booklist 


This booklist, to be published in two parts, is a guide to basic reference works 
for post libraries. Part two will appear in next month’s NEWSLETTER. 


General 


BARTHOLOMEW, John and son, Itd. The 
Times atlas of the world. Comprehensive 
ed. 4th ed. Boston, Houghton-Mifflin, 
1972. 272p. $65.00 
(123 plates in all, primarily physical- 
political maps. Includes index-gazeteer 
of approximately 200,000 place names.) 
BarTLETT, John. Familiar quotations; a 
collection of passages, phrases, and prov- 
erbs traced to their sources in ancient and 
modern literature. 14th ed. Boston, Little, 
Brown, 1968. 1750p. $15.00 
(Arranged alphabetically by subject. No 
index. ) 
Doritanp, W. A. N. Dorland’s illustrated 
medical dictionary. 25th ed. Philadelphia, 
W. B. Saunders, 1974. 1748p. $21.50 
(A standard medical dictionary, well 
illustrated and frequently revised.) 
Fow.er, Henry Watson. A dictionary of 
modern English usage. 2d ed. rev. by Sir 
Ernest Gowers. New York, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1965. 725p. $6.75 
(The incomparable handbook of good 
English grammar and usage.) 
Hore, A. Guy. Symbols of the nations. 
Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1973. 
348p. $10.00 
(Provides historical information and 
illustrations of the flags and emblems of 
each country. Includes glossary of terms) 
New Encyclopaedia Brittanica. 15th ed. 
30 vols. Chicago, Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 
1974. $396.00 Federal supply schedule. 
(The present format is a two-part en- 
cyclopedia. The first volume is a guide 
to the other 29 volumes. The Micro- 
pedia (the next ten volumes) performs 
the reference and index functions. The 
Macropedia (the subsequent nineteen 
volumes) provides larger, more scholarly 
treatment of fields and topics.) 
Satow, Sir Ernest Mason. A guide to 
diplomatic practice. 4th ed. London, Long- 
mans, Green, 1957. 510p. £4.50 
(The most recent edition of the classic 
diplomat’s handbook. The author was a 
British career diplomat at the turn of the 
century. Indexed.) 
Tatntor, Sarah Augusta. The secretary’s 
handbook; a manual of correct usage. 9th 
ed., fully revised by Kate M. Monroe and 
Margaret D. Shertzer. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1969. 530p. $8.95 
(Useful for writers as well as secretaries. 
Indexed. ) 
Vogue’s book of etiquette and good man- 
ners. New York, Conde Nast Publications, 
1969. 749p. $12.95 
(Includes sections on entertaining offi- 
cials, on receptions, the White House, 
the flag, and the armed services. In- 
dexed. ) 
Wesster, Noah. Webster’s third new in- 
ternational dictionary of the English lan- 
guage, unabridged. Springfield, Mass., G. & 
C. Merriam Co., 1961. 2662p. $60.00 
(Standard dictionary of modern Ameri- 
can English, with 450,000 entries.) 
Woop, John R. and Jean Serres. Diplo- 
matic ceremonial and protocol; principles, 
procedures and practices. New York, Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press, 1970. 378p. $25.00 
(A useful compendium of information 
for both the foreign and consular serv- 
ices. Wood served in the American for- 


eign service and Serres served in the 
French consular services. Indexed.) 

Yearbook of international organizations, 

1974. 15th ed. New York, International 

Publications Service, 1974. 968p. $43.00 
(Includes all governmental organiza- 
tions established by agreements between 
three or more countries, together with 
non-governmental organizations with in- 
ternational aims. ) 


Directories: Institutions And Publications 


American Universities and colleges. 11th 

ed. Washington, D.C., American Council 

on Education, 1973. 1879 p. $38.00 
(Includes descriptions of more than 
1,100 universities and colleges, listed 
alphabetically by state. Institutional in- 
dex.) 

Ayer, directory of publications, 1975. Phil- 

adelphia, Ayer press, 1975. 1262p. $49.00 
(Lists the addresses of all newspapers 
and most periodicals published in the 
United States and Canada. Also pro- 
vides population figures and economic 
information for the states, provinces, 
cities and towns of North America. Ar- 
rangement is by state, with an alpha- 
betic index of publications. Annual.) 

Foundation directory. 5th ed. New York, 

Columbia Univ. Press, 1975. 516p. $30.00 
(A descriptive directory of the nearly 
5,500 foundations in the U.S. with as- 
sets of more than $500,000. Arranged 
by state. Indexed by fields of interest, 
persons and foundations. ) 

GALE research company. Encyclopedia of 

associations. 9th ed. Detroit, Mich., Gale 

Research, 1975. 2 vols. $93.00 
(The most complete listing of non-profit 
organizations in the U.S. Arranged by 
field of interest, with executive, alpha- 
betic, and key word indexes.) 

Research centers directory. 4th ed. Detroit, 

Mich., Gale Research, 1972. 1033p. $47.50 
(Describes the activities of 5,500 univer- 
sity and other research centers in the 
U.S. All subject fields included. Ar- 
ranged by field, with alphabetic index of 
institutions. ) 

Ulrich’s international periodicals directory. 

15th ed. 1973-74. New York, Bowker, 

1973. 2706p. $46.50 
(Lists 55,000 periodicals currently pub- 
lished throughout the world. Provides 
publishers addresses and prices. Arranged 
by subject, with title index.) 


Directories: People 


BinweELL, Robin, comp. Bidwell’s guide to 
government ministers. London, Cass, 1973. 
3 vols. £26.10 
(Lists the most important ministries and 
their occupants chronologically for ma- 
jor countries from 1900 to 1971. 
International scholars directory. Strasbourg, 
France, International Scholarly Publishers, 
1973. 288p. $38.50 
(Lists more than 10,000 scholars in the 
non-Communist world in all fields, whose 
work is of international interest. ) 
U.S. Concress. Official Congressional di- 
rectory. 94th Congress, first session. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1975. 1140 
p. $12.35 


(Includes biographies of members, names 
of committee members and staffs, admin- 
istrative assistants, names of members of 
the press admitted to the Press Galleries, 
and maps of Congressional districts. In- 
dividual index.) 
U.S. Dept. or State. Historical Office. 
United States chiefs of mission, 1778-1973 
(complete to March 31, 1973) by Richard- 
son Dougall and Mary P. Chapman. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1973. 229p. 
Departmental distribution. 
(Arranged by country. Gives official 
title and dates of appointment to post 
and termination of mission. Indexed by 
name. ) 
Who’s who in America, 1974-75. 38th ed. 
Chicago, Marquis Who’s Who, 1974. 2 
vols. $69.50 
(Gives approximately 74,000 
Lists publications, if any, and 
address. Biennial. ) 
Who’s who in the world, 1974-75. 2nd ed. 
Chicago, Marquis Who’s Who, 1974. 2 
vols. $99.00 
(Nearly 25,000 brief biographical de- 
scriptions of people from all countries 
and in all fields of endeavor. ) 


entries. 
current 


Commerce 


American Register of Exporters and Im- 
porters. New York, 1974. 29th ed. 832p. 
$30.00 
(An annual directory of American ex- 
porting and importing firms, arranged 
by product. Indexed in English, Spanish, 
French, and German.) 
Directory of American firms operating in 
foreign countries. 8th ed. New York, World 
Trade Academy press, 1973. $50.00 
(Lists approximately 3,200 American 
corporations which control or operate 
over 15,000 foreign subsidiaries. The 
firms are listed alphabetically, geographi- 
cally, and by product.) 
Dun and Bradstreet, inc. Principal inter- 
national businesses; the world marketing 
directory. New York, Dun and Bradstreet, 
1974. 3121p. $500.00 Federal schedule; 
$400 if purchased through the Library. 
(Companies are listed by country, by 
product classification, and alphabetically. 
Sales figures, number of employees, ad- 
dress, and name of chief executive are 
given for each.) 
Economist Intelligence Unit, Ltd. Oxford 
economic atlas of the world. 4th ed. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1972. 239p. 
$25.95 
(The main part consists of world maps 
grouped in thirteen sections by resources 
and industries. The statistical supple- 
ment gives in tabular form for each 
country the economic data shown on the 
maps. Index of place names.) 
Poor’s register of corporations, directors 
and executives, 1975. New York, Standard 
and Poor, 1975. 3 vols. $130.00 Federal 
supply schedule. 
(Vol. 1 lists approximately 36,000 Amer- 
ican corporations. Address, chief execu- 
tives, number of employees, total value 
of sales, and chief products are given for 
each. Volume 2 provides details of the 
executives. Volume 3 comprises classified 
and geographic indexes. ) 
Who owns whom. North America; a direc- 
tory of U.S. parent companies with their 
subsidtary and associate companies outside 
the United States of America, 1974. 6th 
ed. New York, International Publications 
Service, 1974. 815 p. $55.00 
(Also gives information on Canadian 
and Mexican corporations. ) 
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Order Form To: FOR USE OF SUPT. OF DOCS. 


Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


Enclosed find $ (check or money order). Please enter my subscription to the 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE NEWSLETTER. ($15.30 a year; $3.85 additional if mailed to a 


foreign address.) 












































